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CONDITION  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES  AND 
FUTURE  TRENDS 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  19,  1995 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:35  a.m.,  in  room  SR- 
222,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Committee  members  present:  Senators  Thurmond,  Warner, 
Cohen,  McCain,  Coats,  Smith,  Santorum,  Nunn,  Exon,  Bingaman, 
Robb,  Lieberman,  and  Bryan. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Richard  L.  Reynard,  staff  di- 
rector; George  W.  Lauffer,  deputy  staff  director;  Donald  A.  Deline, 
general  counsel;  and  Christine  K.  Cimko,  press  secretary. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Charles  S.  Abell,  Romie  L. 
Brownlee,  Jonathan  L.  Etherton,  Stephen  L.  Madey,  Jr.,  Joseph  G. 
Pallone,  Steven  C.  Saulnier,  and  Eric  H.  Thoemmes. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Arnold  L.  Punaro,  minority  staff 
director;  Andrew  S.  Effron,  minority  counsel;  Richard  D.  DeBobes, 
counsel;  Christine  E.  Cowart,  special  assistant;  Richard  D.  Finn, 
Jr.,  Patrick  T.  Henry,  T.  Kirk  McConnell,  Michael  J.  McCord,  and 
Julie  K.  Rief,  professional  staff  members. 

Staff  assistants  present:  Pamela  L.  Farrell,  Shelley  G.  Lauffer, 
and  Kathleen  M.  Paralusz, 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Robert  J.  "Duke"  Short, 
assistant  to  Senator  Thurmond;  Grayson  F.  Winterling  and  Judith 
A.  Ansley,  assistants  to  Senator  Warner;  Dale  F.  Gerry,  assistant 
to  Senator  Cohen;  Anthony  H.  Cordesman,  Ann  E.  Sauer,  and 
Christopher  J.  Paul,  assistants  to  Senator  McCain;  Samuel  D. 
Adcock,  assistant  to  Senator  Lott;  Richard  F.  Schwab  and  David  J. 
Gribbin,  assistants  to  Senator  Coats;  Thomas  L.  Lankford,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Smith;  Glen  E.  Tait,  assistant  to  Senator 
Kempthorne;  Matthew  Hay,  assistant  to  Senator  Inhofe;  Patty 
Stolnacker,  assistant  to  Senator  Santorum;  Andrew  W.  Johnson, 
assistant  to  Senator  Exon;  Richard  W.  Fieldhouse  and  David  A. 
Lewis,  assistants  to  Senator  Levin;  Steven  A.  Wolfe,  assistant  to 
Senator  Kennedy;  Suzanne  M.  McKenna  and  John  P.  Stevens,  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Glenn;  Lisa  W.  Tuite,  assistant  to  Senator  Byrd; 
Suzanne  Dabkowski,  assistant  to  Senator  Robb;  John  F.  Lilley,  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Lieberman;  and  Randall  A.  Schieber,  assistant 
to  Senator  Bryan. 

(1) 


OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STROM  THURMOND, 

CHAIRMAN 

Chairman  THURMOND.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  I  do  not 
usually  have  a  long  opening  statement,  but  this  morning's  will  be 
a  little  longer  than  usual  because  of  the  nature,  and  I  think  it  is 
necessary. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  meets  today  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  the  Condition  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  Future  Trends.  It 
is  unusual  for  the  full  committee  to  conduct  such  a  hearing,  par- 
ticularly as  its  first  hearing  of  the  year.  Normally,  the  committee 
waits  until  the  President's  budget  is  sent  to  Congress,  and  then  it 
invites  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  present  an  overview  of  the  budget.  Subsequent 
hearings,  both  at  the  full  and  subcommittee  levels,  are  then  con- 
vened to  examine  the  budget  and  its  various  details. 

However,  numerous  indications  have  surfaced  recently  which 
suggest  the  armed  services  have  been  dangerously  overextended 
and  underfunded.  I  believe  the  situation  has  now  reached  the  point 
where  Congress  should  step  in  and  fulfill  its  constitutional  obliga- 
tion to  ensure  the  forces  are  supported  and  maintained. 

Before  I  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  these  indications,  I  must  pref- 
ace my  remarks  by  stating  unequivocally  that  the  U.S.  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  are  the  best  in  the  world.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  they  can  provide  the  means  today  for  America  to 
prevail  in  any  armed  conflict.  Some  may  not  understand  why  we 
should  be  concerned  about  the  condition  of  the  forces,  if  this  is  the 
case.  I  would  explain  it  by  saying  that  my  concern  for  the  present 
is  not  that  the  Armed  Forces  will  fail,  but  that  they  will  pay  too 
high  a  price  in  terms  of  lives  and  injuries  to  succeed.  It  is  an  indis- 
putable fact  that  the  best  way  to  minimize  accidents,  injuries,  and 
casualties  is  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  training  and  readiness. 

At  this  very  moment,  American  military  people  are  operating 
around  the  world.  Six  thousand  soldiers  are  in  Haiti,  where  one 
soldier  was  killed  last  week.  Next  month,  four  ships  carrying  2,600 
marines,  plus  escort  vessels,  will  go  to  Somalia.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand may  be  committed  to  Bosnia.  An  officer  recently  lost  his  life 
in  Korea,  when  his  helicopter  was  shot  down.  We  continue  to  send 
our  military  to  perform  so-called  "peace"  operations — I  repeat, 
peace  operations — where  they  must  wear  helmets  and  body  armor 
and  carry  loaded  weapons.  Our  military  witnesses  today  can  speak 
first-hand  about  the  dangers  they  faced  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war, 
Somalia,  Haiti,  Cuba,  Bosnia,  and  Northern  Iraq. 

Others  may  not  understand  why  it  is  essential  for  the  condition 
of  military  units  to  remain  sound.  I  make  no  apology  for  my  strong 
concern  tnat  young  men  and  women  in  uniform  are  perhaps  being 
exposed  to  unnecessary  risk.  This  risk  is  the  cumulative  result  of 
high  demands  which  have  been  placed  upon  our  military  with  a 
low  level  of  resources.  This  high  level  of  risk  is  the  result  of  a  lack 
of  depth  which  has  built  up  over  the  past  2  years  in  areas  such  as 
training,  maintenance  of  equipment,  modernization,  and  logistical 
support.  The  pace  at  which  all  the  services  are  now  operating  ex- 
ceeds the  pace  of  operations  at  the  height  of  the  Cold  War,  yet  they 
are  being  funded  at  lower  levels.  The  services  are  not  receiving  the 
funds  they  need  to  perform  their  missions,  maintain  appropriate 


quality  of  life  for  their  people,  and  they  cannot  fund  modernization 
which  is  critical  to  future  success.  Most  estimates  of  this 
underfunding  range  between  $50  billion  and  $150  billion  over  5 
years. 

Much  attention  has  recently  been  focused  on  the  decline  in  cur- 
rent readiness,  and  for  good  reason.  The  Department  of  Defense  re- 
cently admitted  that  three  Army  divisions  dropped  to  readiness 
level  C-3  in  September  due  to  a  lack  of  training.  That  is  the  next 
to  lowest  readiness  rating,  and  the  Army  has  not  had  three  divi- 
sions at  this  level  for  training  at  the  same  time  since  the  hollow 
force  years.  Some  of  us  on  this  committee  and  others  in  the  Con- 
gress have  warned  for  the  past  2  years  that  such  a  decline  was  cer- 
tain to  occur.  Four  months  have  elapsed.  Those  divisions  are  still 
C-3. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  conclude  there  is  a  serious  readiness  prob- 
lem which  stems  from  insufficient  funds.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is 
a  serious  readiness  problem,  and  it  does  stem  in  part  from  insuffi- 
cient funds.  However,  more  careful  analysis  shows  that  inadequate 
budgets  are  only  part  of  the  problem.  The  root  causes  are  complex 
and  far-reaching.  The  decline  in  current  readiness  is  the  cumu- 
lative result  of  numerous  budgeting,  funding,  and  policy  decisions, 
virtually  all  of  which  are  attributed  to  the  civilian  leadership,  not 
the  services. 

Although  current  readiness  must  be  fixed,  it  is  only  one  dimen- 
sion of  the  problem.  There  is  a  larger  problem  with  the  trends 
which  shape  future  readiness,  and  it,  too,  must  be  corrected.  If  we 
do  not  correct  this  problem  now,  we  will  pay  a  very  high  price  later 
in  terms  of  lives,  dollars,  and  the  loss  of  national  prestige.  My  con- 
cern for  the  future  is  that  the  Armed  Forces  will  not  have  the  mod- 
ern equipment  and  depth  of  expertise  to  prevail  in  future  actions 
and  to  deter  potential  aggressors.  We  should  remember  that  our 
military  had  available  an  array  of  capable,  sophisticated  systems 
when  the  crisis  began  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  not  because  it  had  been 
preparing  for  years  to  fight  a  war  there  in  1990,  but  because  it  had 
built  a  modern,  ready  force.  We  do  not  know  what  challenges  will 
present  themselves  in  the  future;  however,  we  can  be  sure  they  will 
appear. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  hear  from  some  of  the  people 
who  operate  the  forces,  the  people  who  actually  do  the  work  and 
accomplish  real  missions,  in  order  to  understand  better  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  committee  has  heard  often  from  sen- 
ior officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  but  I  believe  a  different 
perspective  has  value  at  this  point  in  time.  The  committee  has 
called  as  witnesses  four  officers,  one  from  each  service,  whose  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  are  broadly  dissimilar.  We  have  also  called 
the  senior  civilian  official  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  whose  po- 
sition and  title  should  qualify  him  to  testify  most  knowledgeably  on 
this  subject. 

I  want  it  noted  for  the  record  that  the  committee  could  have 
called  individuals  from  each  of  the  services  whose  units  are  now  ex- 
periencing much  more  severe  readiness  problems  than  the  wit- 
nesses' organizations.  I  decided  not  to  do  that,  for  three  reasons. 

First,  there  is  abundant  evidence  already  that  the  services  are 
experiencing  serious  current  readiness  problems,  and  I  do  not  see 


the  need  to  add  to  that  body  of  information.  I  stated  my  conclusions 
about  current  readiness  in  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense last  September  30.  I  will  say  more  about  that  letter  in  the 
second  panel. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  important  to  gauge  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  the  current  readiness  situation.  That  is  why  the 
hearing  is  on  the  condition  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  not,  per  se, 
a  readiness  hearing. 

Third,  I  believe  it  is  important  to  gain  some  insight  into  where 
this  is  all  headed,  so  I  would  ask  our  witnesses  to  make  some  per- 
sonal judgments  about  the  trends  which  may  be  developing  in  the 
areas  of  readiness,  capability,  and  risk. 

I  will  now  ask  Senator  Nunn  for  any  comments  he  would  choose 
to  make. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  is  here.  I  understand  he  will  not  be 
able  to  make  it.  Is  there  someone  on  their  side  who  would  like  to 
make  some  comments? 

Senator  Lieberman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you.  I  cannot  speak 
for  Senator  Nunn,  although  I  have  had  conversations  with  him  on 
this  general  subject  and  I  appreciate  very  much  your  opportunity 
to  say  a  few  words.  We  join  in  these  inquiries  into  the  state  of 
readiness  of  our  armed  services  in  a  spirit  of  nonpartisanship.  This 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  of  concern  to  all  of  us.  And  I  would 
stress  what  the  Chairman  said  at  the  outset  and  I  paraphrase 
what  you  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  strongest,  best  military 
in  the  world,  and  we  are  capable  of  meeting  and  beating  any  chal- 
lenge or  any  opponent  in  the  world.  And  that  is  the  core.  That  is 
the  bottom  line. 

But  we  are  concerned,  in  a  time  of  changing  security  challenges 
and  increasingly  limited  resources,  about  the  state  of  readiness.  So 
I  would  say  that  we  do  not  want  to  overreact  to  these  indications, 
but  we  do  not  want  to  ignore  them  either.  We  want  to  pursue  di- 
rectly and  raise  questions  about  readiness.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  accepting  the  Chairman's  position  that  we  have  the  strongest, 
best  military  in  the  world  and  that  we  can  meet  and  beat  any  foe 
in  the  world,  we  have  to  be  able  to  put  these  questions  of  readiness 
in  context,  which  is  that  they  are  more  at  the  margins  than  at  the 
center  of  our  security  structure,  but  important  nonetheless  to  ask. 

And  second,  I  would  say,  and  I  believe  I  again  pick  up  on  some- 
thing the  Chairman  has  just  said,  that  we  have  to  continually  ask 
ourselves,  "Readiness  for  what?"  In  other  words,  what  are  the 
threats  that  we  are  facing  around  the  world,  and  how,  as  the 
Chairman  has  suggested,  do  we  balance,  in  a  time  of  limited  re- 
sources, our  investments  in  current  readiness  and  force  structure, 
with,  or  against  in  some  cases,  our  investments  in  modernization? 

We  want  to  be  ready  to  face  the  challenges  that  we  meet  in  the 
near  term,  but  part  of  our  success  in  the  Gulf  war  clearly  was  that 
10  or  15  years  before  that  war  people  in  the  Pentagon,  on  both  the 
civilian  and  military  side,  saw  ahead  and  invested  in  research  and 
development  and  in  technology  that  led  to  the  production  of  the 
weapons  that  our  fine  military  personnel  used  to  win  the  Gulf  war 
so  overwhelmingly. 

So  this  is  a  constant  balance  we  have  to  work  out  as  we  pursue 
these  questions.  Readiness  is  critical,  but  clearly  we  also  have  to 


look  beyond  today  and  be  concerned  about  the  threats  that  may  lie 
ahead  in  which  the  modernization  of  our  equipment  is  so  critically 
important.  So  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  thank  the  Chairman  for  giv- 
ing me,  in  the  absence  of  more  senior  members  on  this  side,  the 
opportunity  to  say  a  few  words,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  and  everyone  on  this  committee  as  these  deliberations  go  for- 
ward. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  believe  Senator  Cohen  wanted  to  make 
some  remarks. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  as  brief  as 

Eossible.  I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
y  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  pertaining  to  the  importance  of 
the  readiness  issue.  For  the  past  several  weeks,  I  think  all  of  us 
have  been  mesmerized  by  the  CNN  coverage  and  other  coverage  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  Chechnya,  and  the  young  Russian  soldiers 
who  are  being  cut  down  by  what  would  seem  to  be  a  band  of  ill- 
prepared  opposition.  And  we  are  watching  mothers  seeing  their 
sons  returned  to  Moscow  in  pine  boxes  and  weeping  over  them  say- 
ing, "You  should  not  have  sent  my  son  into  battle.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared. He  was  not  ready.  He  was  not  fully  trained." 

And  the  sight  of  those  young  Russians  being  cut  down  by  what 
would  seem  to  be  an  inadequately  prepared  force  should  con- 
centrate all  of  our  minds  fairly  seriously. 

As  the  Chairman  has  indicated,  we  had  a  report  back  last  Sep- 
tember that  three  divisions  were  reported  at  C-3  level  for  training 
deficiencies,  training  inadequacies.  That,  to  my  knowledge,  is  the 
first  time  in  recent  history  that  we  have  ever  had  that  situation. 
There  seemed  to  be  an  attempt  made  to  revise,  or  at  least  recall, 
some  historical  precedent  by  saying  it  is  no  worse  than  what  hap- 
pened during  the  Reagan  year  buildup,  by  implication  suggesting 
some  political  motivation  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  raising  the 
readiness  issue  that  we  are  seeking  to  criticize  the  President  or  his 
administration  and  to  undermine  him  politically.  That  has  never 
been  the  concern  reflected  by  the  membership  of  this  committee. 

To  my  knowledge,  whether  Republican  or  Democrat,  we  have  not 
tried  to  seek  to  exploit  an  administration  for  political  purposes 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  the  readiness  issue  and  our  military 
preparedness.  And  I  must  say  that  I  have  found  little  evidence  to 
correspond  to  the  current  situation  or  that  report  in  September, 
which  the  Chairman  has  indicated  has  not  yet  been  improved,  with 
that  that  took  place  during  the  Reagan  years.  At  that  time  we  had 
18  divisions,  and  the  three  divisions  that  were  cited  were  not  cited 
for  simultaneously  being  unready  for  lack  of  training.  That  did  not, 
in  fact,  occur. 

We  are  now  down  to,  as  I  understand  it,  12  divisions.  So  right 
now  we  have  a  fourth  of  our  current  12  divisions  currently  not  in 
a  state  of  full  readiness,  but  down  to  a  C-3  level.  That  has  not  hap- 
pened before,  to  my  knowledge.  So  I  think  this  bears  some  exam- 
ination and  explanation,  and  I  really  regret  that  there  has  been 
any  attempt  to  suggest  that  the  questions  being  raised  by  members 
of  Armed  Services  Committee,  be  it  here  or  in  the  House,  has  some 
political  motivation. 

I  do  not  seek  to  undermine  President  Clinton  or  the  administra- 
tion. That  is  not  my  motivation.  I  doubt  very  much  if  anyone  on 


the  Republican  or  Democratic  side  would  seek  to  do  that.  What  we 
are  concerned  about  is  what  is  taking  place,  what  needs  to  be  done, 
and  how  we  maintain  that  high  level  of  readiness  so  that  in  the 
event  we  are  sent  off  or  send  our  sons  and  daughters  off  to  fight 
in  an  emergency  situation,  even  so-called  peacekeeping  situations — 
which,  as  the  Chairman  has  pointed  out,  requires  personnel  to  be 
heavily  armed — and  to  detect  whether  they  are  fully  trained.  And 
if  they  are  not  fully  trained,  then  we  may  very  well  face  the  same 
situation  of  young  soldiers,  men  and  women,  coming  home  in  boxes 
and  coffins  with  mothers  and  fathers  weeping  over  them  saying 
why  were  they  sent  into  battle  when  they  were  not  prepared. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  believe  Senator  McCain  wanted  to  make 
some  remarks. 

Senator  McCain.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  the  incoming 
Chairman  of  the  Readiness  Subcommittee,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  holding  this  hearing  today.  I  think  the  significance  of  the 
importance  of  this  issue — and  I  appreciate  very  much  your  leader- 
ship and  attention  to  it — is  a  compelling  problem  in  the  military 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  October  13,  1994,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
John  Deutch  said,  "I  think  that  the  record  shows  that  the  readiness 
of  the  force  is  as  high  as  they  have  ever  been,  higher  in  my  judg- 
ment, than  they  were  in  1991",  bringing  in  the  politicization  that 
Senator  Cohen  just  mentioned  since  clearly  it  was  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration in  1991.  On  December  8,  1994,  Secretary  Perry  said 
1st  Division,  4th  Infantry,  and  2nd  Armor  have  slipped,  to  C-3.  The 
1st  Armored  Division  and  the  3rd  Armored  Division  both  have 
slipped  from  C-l  to  C-3.  On  December  8,  1994,  that  was  General 
Maddox,  head  of  the  Army  European  Command. 

Our  ability  to  maintain  readiness  is  on  the  margin.  That  is  from 
General  Mundy,  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  on  February 
24,  1994.  Airlift  in  this  country  is  broken  right  now.  I  am  not  sure 
it  is  workable  for  even  one  major  regional  contingency.  That  is  from 
General  Hoar  of  the  U.S.  Central  Command  on  March  3,  1994.  The 
recent  downturn  in  readiness  mark  the  first  time  in  12  years  that 
training  cutbacks  accounted  for  so  many  divisions  being  rated  as 
unable  to  fulfill  all  their  wartime  missions.  That  is  from  Major 
General  Putnam  on  January  13,  1995.  Crews  in  Spangdahlem  are 
still  capable,  but  the  trend  is  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  Navy  Reserve  canceled  training  drills  for  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1994  because  they  ran  out  of  money.  The  F-103  locked 
its  doors  in  August,  along  with  other  Eisenhower-based  airplanes, 
in  response  to  shortages  in  O&M  resulting  from  funding  for  mul- 
tiple international  hot-spots.  In  combat  readiness,  the  U.S.  Army 
in  Europe  has  substantially  eroded  in  the  past  2  years  because 
$300  million  was  diverted  from  training  funds  to  pay  quality  of  life 
expenses.  That  is  from  General  Maddox,  the  Army  European  Com- 
mander. 

Specific  problems,  Mr.  Chairman:  Pilots  are  overworked  and 
undertrained,  spousal  and  alcohol  abuse  are  increasing.  That  is 
from  General  Gallagher,  the  fighter  wing  commander  in 
Spangdahlem,  Germany.  Seven  of  11  battalions  at  Camp  Lejeune, 
North  Carolina,  report  personnel-related  readiness  problems.  The 


2nd  Marine  Air  Wing  has  reduced  flying  hours  to  save  money,  leav- 
ing 11  of  30  squadrons  at  low  readiness  rates.  It  will  be  mid-1995 
before  the  squadrons  return. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  inappropriate,  as  we  talk  about  all  of  the  funding,  as  the  ad- 
ministration's witnesses  will  tell  us,  that  we  also  have  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  modernization.  The  problem  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we 
simply  do  not  have  enough  funding  to  maintain  both  readiness  and 
modernization  of  the  force,  so  we  have  this  tug  of  war  of  which 
there  is  really  no  winner. 

I  would  remind  my  friends  about  my  comment  on  Secretary 
Deutch's  assessment  that  people  are  more  important  than  systems. 
I  said,  "He  should  talk  to  the  Marine  aviators  who  flew  Brewster 
buffalos  against  Japanese  zeros  at  the  battle  of  Midway.  The  Ma- 
rines were  annihilated  without  splashing  a  single  enemy  fighter." 

So  the  problem  is  that  we  do  not  have  sufficient  funding  to  main- 
tain the  force  structure  and  the  readiness  as  envisioned  by  the  Bot- 
tom-Up Review.  As  my  friend  from  Connecticut  said,  perhaps  we 
ought  to  review  whether  the  Bottom-Up  Review  is  applicable  in 
light  of  events  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  year  to  2  years. 
But  the  fact  is,  right  now  there  is  no  way  we  can  maintain  that 
force  as  envisioned  by  that  very  important  study  conducted  by  two 
people  that  all  of  us  respect  enormously,  former  Secretary  Aspin 
and  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Powell. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  say  that  the  Congress  is  not  with- 
out blame  here.  We  have  done  incredibly  bad  things.  We  have  di- 
verted, for  example,  $500  million  last  year  out  of  trie  Defense  De- 
partment account  into  military  construction  account,  in  the  same 
year  when  we  are  going  to  have  the  largest  base  closing  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  There  will  be  bases  upon  which  military  con- 
struction projects  are  going  on  while  the  base  is  being  closed,  after 
the  base  closing  commission  comes  out.  What  we  should  have  done 
was  place  a  moratorium  on  military  construction  until  we  found 
out  what  the  base  closing  commission's  determinations  were. 

We  have  turned  defense  conversion  into  a  new  exercise  in  pork 
barrel.  We  are  calling  defense  industrial  base  everything  from  com- 
bat boots  to  MREs  to  bombers.  Whatever  it  is,  we  are  protecting 
some  industry  or  company  or  corporation  in  our  State  or  district 
under  the  guise  of  maintaining  the  defense  industrial  base.  I  really 
do  not  think  that  we  need  a  defense  industrial  base  for  combat 
boots,  unless,  of  course,  it  is  at  L.L.  Bean,  and  then  I  am  sure  we 
will  get  an  excellent  deal.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Cohen.  You  will  get  an  excellent  product  for  a  very  low 
price.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Coats.  Can  they  do  ships  through  the  mail? 

Senator  Cohen.  And  you  can  return  them  whenever  they  wear 
out.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  McCain.  I  did  not  mean  to  start  a  commercial. 

Senator  Cohen.  Well,  you  did.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  McCain.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  finally,  we  need  to  under- 
stand that  we  need  to  modernize,  we  need  to  maintain  readiness, 
and  the  Congress  has  to  play  a  role,  as  well.  The  American  people 
do  not  want  anymore  pork  barrel,  especially  out  of  the  defense 
budget,  and  they  want  us  to  maintain  a  ready  force  and  they  want 
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us  to  be  able  to  meet  the  threats.  Right  now,  in  my  view — and  we 
will  have  extensive  hearings  in  the  readiness  subcommittee — that 
is  not  the  case. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  appreciate  the  indulgence  of 
my  colleagues. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Warner  wanted  to  make  some  re- 
marks. 

Senator  Warner.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Chairman  and  my  two  colleagues.  We 
should  look  at,  also,  one  other  aspect.  The  American  taxpayer 
watching  this  hearing  this  morning  says,  "Well,  look,  we  are  con- 
tributing already  a  very  significant  part  of  the  overall  budget  to  na- 
tional defense.  Now,  what  happened?"  Well,  it  seems  to  me  we  will 
have  a  story  at  the  end  of  the  day  as  to  what  happened.  It  is  that 
we  have  deployed  our  Armed  Forces  to  too  many  places  in  the 
world,  and  thereby  robbed  the  cash  account  of  O&M,  which  is  read- 
iness. That  has  been  the  cookie  jar  into  which  the  hand  dips  to  get 
the  needed  dollars  when  we  elect  to  send  our  troops  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  in  the  cause  of  freedom  or  otherwise. 

Now,  henceforth  we  should  very  carefully  evaluate  the  deploy- 
ments of  our  troops,  and  do  it  only  when  there  is  the  clearest  con- 
nection between  a  national  security  interest  to  this  country  for  one 
of  our  allies  and  not  simply  go  out  every  time  someone  dials  911, 
send  help.  We  have  to  reach  that  conclusion.  That  is  where  the 
problem  is,  in  my  judgment. 

Second,  this  committee  is  on  record  as  urging  the  President  to 
fund  national  defense  next  year  at  a  level  funding  figure  commen- 
surate with  this  past  year.  While  many  of  us  would  like  to  see 
added  dollars  in  defense,  we  recognize  the  pressures  on  the  budget. 
The  long-term  objectives  to  reach  the  balanced  budget  simply  do 
not  provide  the  opportunity  for  additional  funds  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem. So  what  has  to  give,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  restricted  use  of  our 
troops  in  these  deployments  henceforth  such  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  does  not  have  to  reach  into  the  cookie  jar  of  O&M  and 
training  and  impact  negatively  on  readiness. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Coats  wanted  to  make  some  re- 
marks. 

Senator  Coats.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  brief,  because  much  that 
I  wanted  to  say  has  already  been  said. 

I  was  struck  by  the  phrase  used  by  Senator  Lieberman  when  he 
said,  "Readiness  for  what?"  Tagging  onto  what  Senator  Warner  has 
just  said,  it  is  clear  that  the  clash  between  the  reality  of  the  budget 
and  what  is  to  be  allocated  to  defense  functions  and  the  utilization 
of  those  funds  by  our  Defense  Department  in  terms  of  defining 
roles  and  missions  for  our  military  is  an  issue  that  has  to  be  re- 
solved. 

Without  a  clear  resolution  of  that,  we  are  going  to  continue  what 
has  been  an  inconsistent  start-and-stop  policy  in  terms  of  how  we 
utilize  the  assets,  personnel,  and  hardware  provided  to  our  military 
and  how  we  utilize  the  funds  that  pay  for  those  assets. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the  administration 
and  in  the  military,  because  they  proceed  at  Congress'  direction. 
There  is  great  confusion  as  to  what  the  roles  and  missions  of  our 
national  defense  forces  are  going  to  be  in  this  Cold  War  era.  That 


is  an  issue  that  we  have  not  clearly  defined  and  articulated  by  de- 
veloping a  clear,  consistent  policy  of  what  we  want,  how  we  want 
to  constitute  our  national  defense  to  meet  the  threats  of  the  future. 

We  have  not  clearly  understood  the  threats  of  the  future.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  may  be  getting  the  cart  ahead  of  the  horse 
by  attempting  to  do  it  all  with  a  budget  that  does  not  allow  us  to 
do  it  all. 

In  the  eighties,  I  believe  we  had  some  margin  for  error.  We  could 
constitute  defense  capabilities  to  meet  a  whole  range  of  threats,  not 
knowing  precisely  what  those  threats  might  be,  and  we  had  some 
extra  funding  left  over  to  shift  to  certain  priorities  to  deal  with 
those  when  they  arose.  We  do  not  have  that  luxury  in  the  nineties. 
It  is  a  budget  reality  that  all  of  us  have  to  face. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  most  important  goals  and  strategies  that 
this  committee  should  follow,  in  conjunction  with  the  administra- 
tion, is  to  come  to  the  hard  reality  of  just  what  those  roles  and  mis- 
sions are  going  to  be.  We  cannot  do  it  all.  We  should  not  pretend 
that  we  can,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  resources  preparing,  or 
attempting  to  prepare,  to  meet  every  contingency  that  might  arise. 
We  have  to  define  which  ones  we  will  address,  and  then  prepare 
and  use  the  funds  to  address  those  contingencies  correctly. 

I  would  hope,  as  much  as  the  calendar  will  force  us  to  allocate 
the  limited  funds  that  we  have,  that  we  could  step  back  and  take 
a  little  broader  look  at  just  what  it  is  we  are  attempting  to  accom- 
plish. Otherwise  we  will  be  diverting  funds  into  areas  that  perhaps 
are  second  priority,  or  a  lower  priority,  and  we  will  not  be  putting 
funds  into  areas  where  we  need  to  have  forces  constituted  to  the 
very  highest  degree  of  readiness. 

That  is  a  task  that  involves  more  than  this  committee,  but  it  is 
a  task  I  think  we  need  to  undertake,  and  we  need  to  undertake 
very  quickly. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Our  distinguished  ranking  member,  Sen- 
ator Nunn,  may  have  some  remarks. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize 
for  being  late.  I  had  to  introduce  a  bill  on  the  floor,  and  this  was 
the  only  time  I  could  do  it  on  the  schedule  today. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  having  these  hearings.  I  join  you 
in  expressing  our  appreciation  to  each  one  of  our  panelists  here 
this  morning.  We  had  hearings  after  the  Persian  Gulf  war  where 
we  heard  from  people  away  from  Washington,  people  out  in  the 
field,  people  at  every  rank,  and  I  thought  they  were  enormously 
helpful  and  valuable  to  us,  so  we  look  forward  to  hearing  from  each 
of  you  this  morning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  note  at  the  outset  that  the  readiness 
of  our  Armed  Forces  has  for  a  long  time  been  of  paramount  concern 
to  this  committee.  I  believe  we  must  maintain  a  ready  force,  but 
as  Senator  Coats  just  said,  I  think  we  have  to  ask  some  broader 
questions,  and  of  those  questions,  I  would  just  throw  out  a  few  of 
today. 

The  first  question  is,  what  should  we  be  ready  for?  What  are  the 
purposes  of  our  national  security  today?  In  other  words,  is  our  sim- 
ple measuring  stick  the  ability  to  fight  two  regional  conflicts?  With 
all  the  trouble  spots  in  the  world,  do  we  need  to  be  able  to  do  that 
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plus  handle  some  other  contingencies  that  are  lesser  contingencies 
but  important  contingencies  at  the  same  time? 

For  example,  U.S.  forces  are  presently  engaged  in  a  number  of 
operations  relating  to  Iraq  alone,  providing  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  Iraqi  Kurds  in  northern  Iraq,  Operation  Provide  Com- 
fort, enforcing  a  no-fly  zone  over  southern  Iraq,  which  is  Operation 
Southern  Watch,  and  maritime  enforcement  of  the  arms  and  eco- 
nomic embargo  on  Iraq  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  forces  we  have  out  there  in  the  Gulf 
in  all  of  those  operations,  but  it  is  considerable,  and  none  of  those 
operations  would  necessarily  be  part  of  a  two-regional-war  sce- 
nario, but  I  cannot  conceive  of  being  able  to  drop  those  if  we  got 
into  two  regional  wars  elsewhere. 

The  second  question  is,  should  all  U.S.  Active  forces  be  main- 
tained at  high  levels  of  readiness  regardless  of  the  time  they  are 
scheduled  to  deploy  to  the  battlefield  and  regardless  of  the  ability 
of  strategic  airlift  and  sealift  to  be  able  to  deliver  them? 

In  other  words,  do  all  of  our  continental  United  States  Army 
forces  have  to  be  at  C-l  readiness,  even  though  several  of  those  di- 
visions will  not  be  deploying  because  of  the  lack  of  sealift  or  airlift 
for  at  least  90  days,  and  some  of  them  120  days? 

The  Navy  has  a  different  policy  of  readiness  than  the  Army.  The 
Navy  has  approximately  50  percent  of  its  ships  that  are  in  some 
stage  of  repair  at  all  times.  Those  are  not  ready  to  go,  but  the  50 
percent  that  are  at  sea  are  capable  of  being  at  sea,  approximately 
50  percent  have  to  be  ready. 

The  question  is  very  important  when  you  have  limited  resources, 
because  if  you  spend  all  of  your  money  on  near-term  readiness  even 
for  divisions  that  cannot  possibly  get  to  the  battlefield  within  60  to 
90  to  100  days,  and  have  that  much  time  to  get  ready,  then  you 
are  depriving  yourself  of  modernization  funds  that  will  impact  your 
long-term  readiness.  I  have  to  say  I  think  that  is  happening  to 
some  degree  in  the  Army  today.  I  worry  about  the  lack  of  mod- 
ernization funds  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

So  the  real  bottom  line  is,  is  our  desire  to  keep  everything  ready 
at  C-l  condition  today  depriving  us  of  the  ability  to  be  ready  with 
modern  equipment  in  1998,  or  the  year  2000?  I  think  that  is  a  very 
serious  question. 

In  April  1990,  I  said  that  we  needed  to  examine  closely  the  con- 
cept of  flexible  readiness.  Flexible  readiness  would  calibrate  the 
readiness  of  our  forces  with  our  sealift  and  airlift  capability,  so  that 
a  division  that  is  going  to  be  late  deploying  would  not  be  told  they 
had  to  be  ready  on  D-Day.  They  would  have  to  ready  on  D-Day  plus 
60,  or  D-Day  plus  90. 

But  that  is  an  entirely  different  psychology  than  people  out  in 
the  units  thinking  they  are  supposed  to  be  ready  on  D-Day  and 
being  enormously  frustrated  and  losing  a  lot  of  morale  because 
they  cannot  be,  and  know  they  cannot  be.  They  are  trying  to  do 
their  jobs.  So  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  at  this  level  and  in  DOD  to  make 
those  determinations  and  to  enunciate  them  clearly  for  our  troops 
in  the  field. 

The  third  question  is,  should  current  readiness  be  funded  regard- 
less of  the  impact  on  long-term  readiness?  That  gets  right  back  to 
what  I  have  just  mentioned. 
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Fourth,  is  the  current  system,  whereby  the  Department  is  funded 
for  normal  peacetime  operations  while  medium  to  large-scale  con- 
tingency operations  are  funded  really  through  reprogramming  and 
supplemental  appropriations,  should  we  look  at  that? 

Because  it  is  very  clear,  and  I  think  our  witnesses  later  in  the 
day  will  tell  us,  that  if  we  do  not  get  a  very  prompt  action  in  this 
Congress  on  the  supplemental  that  is  going  to  be  requested  very 
soon,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year, 
we  are  going  to  have  severe  readiness  problems. 

Because  in  effect  we  are  asking  the  military  forces  to  take  these 
contingencies,  which  are  unanticipated,  some  of  them  are  not  capa- 
ble of  being  anticipated,  and  use  their  readiness  funds  to  fund 
those  operations.  Then,  when  they  get  to  the  fourth  quarter,  or 
even  the  third  quarter  in  many  cases,  they  have  to  take  those 
funds  out  of  what  they  had  otherwise  planned  for  training  and 
readiness. 

So  we  can  predict  right  now,  as  we  sit  here,  that  unless  we  get 
a  supplemental,  and  get  it  promptly  this  year  to  take  care  of  the 
contingencies  that  are  already  out  there,  we  are  going  to  have  se- 
vere readiness  problems  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year. 

So  those  are  not  the  only  issues,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  they  are 
some  of  the  issues  that  I  think  our  committee  has  to  cope  with,  and 
I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to  look  beyond  simply  the  question, 
"Is  everybody  ready  today  for  every  single  contingency?"  and  ask, 
"What  are  we  doing  to  tomorrow's  force  and  the  day  after  tomor- 
row's?" Thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  Senator.  Senator  Robb,  I  un- 
derstand you  have  some  remarks. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Nunn  has  covered  much  more  thoroughly  and  systemati- 
cally some  of  the  things  that  I  wanted  to  touch  on,  but  I  would 
hope,  as  we  do  hear  from  our  witnesses  this  morning,  that  they  will 
give  us  some  sense,  in  terms  of  units  which  they  command,  or  have 
commanded,  where  they  stand  in  a  normal  readiness  cycle — obvi- 
ously, as  Senator  Nunn  pointed  out,  we  do  not  have  a  need  to  have 
everyone  sitting  on  their  mount-out  boxes  on  the  docks  or  on  the 
tarmac  waiting  to  deploy — and  whether  or  not  in  this  particular 
cycle  those  that  are  scheduled  for  the  next  deployment  or  those 
that  are  supposed  to  be  most  operationally  ready,  are  the  ones  that 
have  been  affected.  That  would  be  very  useful. 

We  are  clearly  going  to  the  heart  of  why  we  have  an  Armed 
Forces,  and  I  think  everyone  underscores  and  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  having  this  hearing  today. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Does  any  other  member  have  anything  to 
say?  If  not,  we  will  proceed  to  introduce  the  witnesses  on  the  first 
panel. 

In  preparing  for  this  hearing,  the  committee  considered  inviting 
a  number  of  different  witnesses  who  could  comment  from  various 
perspectives  on  the  condition  of  the  forces  and  trends.  We  have  in- 
vited four  officers  to  appear  on  the  first  panel,  one  from  each  serv- 
ice. They  come  from  very  different  organizations  and  backgrounds, 
and  they  are  of  different  rank. 
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Before  I  introduce  the  witnesses,  I  want  to  caution  them  and  my 
colleagues  that  this  is  an  open  hearing.  No  classified  information 
should  be  discussed. 

Maj.  Gen.  Douglas  Buchholz  commands  the  Army's  Signal  Center 
and  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia.  He  therefore  commands  both  a  large 
school  and  an  installation.  General,  it  is  good  to  see  you  again.  I 
was  at  Fort  Gordon  last  week. 

General  Buchholz.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  You  are  stationed  so  close  to  the  border 
that  I  would  like  to  consider  you  an  honorary  South  Carolinian  for 
purposes  of  this  hearing,  if  my  friend  from  Georgia  does  not  object. 

Senator  Nunn.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  welcome  all  of  your  support  for 
Fort  Gordon,  and  we  are  glad  it  is  almost  a  part  of  South  Carolina. 
We  are  delighted.  [Laughter.] 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General,  the  committee  is  responsible  for 
ensuring  the  forces  are  supported  and  maintained.  Two  of  our  prin- 
cipal concerns  are  training  and  installations.  In  your  remarks, 
please  discuss  your  funding  situation  in  the  last  fiscal  year  and  ex- 
plain how  that  affected  your  mission  areas.  Also,  tell  us  your  situa- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year.  General  Buchholz. 

General  Buchholz.  Sir,  I  have  prepared  a  statement  here,  would 
you  prefer  that  I  lead  off  with  that?  I  can  answer  your  questions 
in  the  statement  there,  sir. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  The  entire  statement  will  go  in  the  record, 
then,  and  you  will  just  answer  questions. 

Next  is  Commander  James  Stavridis.  Is  that  the  way  you  pro- 
nounce it? 

Commander  Stavridis.  Yes,  sir,  Stavridis. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Of  the  U.S.  Navy.  It  is  nice  to  see  you 
again. 

This  officer  commands  the  U.S.S.  Barry,  a  2-year-old  guided  mis- 
sile destroyer  which  has  few  maintenance  problems.  The  ship  is  the 
tangible  result  of  an  investment  the  Nation  made  in  modernization 
back  in  1985. 

Commander,  during  your  remarks,  I  would  like  you  to  comment 
on  the  flexibility  of  your  ship  compared  with  older  destroyers.  Also 
discuss  what  you  need  to  keep  your  ship  in  top  condition,  and  why. 

Commander  Stavridis.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  be  prepared  to  do  that 
when  you  cycle  back  to  me,  sir. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  must  express  my  deep  thanks  to  our 
next  witness,  Colonel  Jennings  Beavers  and  his  wife.  Colonel  Bea- 
vers was  scheduled  for  a  well-deserved  leave  this  week,  but  he 
came  up  from  Florida  last  night  to  testify. 

Colonel  Beavers  commands  the  Eighth  Marine  Regiment  at 
Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina.  During  your  remarks,  Colonel, 
please  discuss  how  you  planned  to  train  and  operate  last  year,  and 
what  unanticipated  requirements  you  had,  and  what  the  effects 
were  on  your  unit.  I  am  very  interested  in  hearing  your  observa- 
tions on  the  repeated  use  of  combat  soldiers  for  peacekeeping. 

Colonel  Beavers.  No  problem,  sir,  I  can  do  that. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Lt.  Mark  Beesley  commands  an  F-15E 
squadron  at  Lakenheath,  England.  Part  of  his  unit  has  been  based 
in  Turkey  since  1992,  flying  combat  air  patrol  over  Northern  Iraq. 
He  has  traveled  from  Turkey  to  appear  before  the  committee. 
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Colonel,  during  your  remarks,  would  you  please  discuss  the  de- 
mands of  operating  your  squadron  in  two  parts  of  the  world  simul- 
taneously, and  what  considerations  you  need  to  make  in  training. 

Gentlemen,  you  may  feel  some  apprehension  that  you  will  be 
asked  to  comment  on  matters  beyond  your  areas  of  expertise,  or 
say  something  which  could  reflect  badly  on  your  service.  I  can  ap- 
preciate your  apprehension,  and  advise  you  that  you  may  respond 
to  such  questions  by  saying,  "Senator,  I  do  not  feel  comfortable  an- 
swering that  question." 

However,  I  would  emphasize  that  you  have  been  invited  to  testify 
because  your  personal  experience,  assessments,  and  judgments  are 
important  to  helping  this  committee  understand  the  situation.  Gen- 
eral Buchholz,  would  you  please  begin. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  DOUGLAS  D.  BUCHHOLZ,  USA,  COM- 
MANDING GENERAL,  U.S.  ARMY  SIGNAL  CENTER  AND  FORT 
GORDON 

General  Buchholz.  Thank  you. 

I  am  Maj.  Gen.  Douglas  Buchholz,  and  I  am  serving  as  the  Com- 
manding General  and  the  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Army  Signal 
Center,  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia. 

Fort  Gordon  is  an  integral  part  of  the  local  community  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Central  Savannah  River  Area,  or  the  CSRA, 
which  has  a  population  of  over  250,000  people.  Fort  Gordon  pro- 
vides support  for  over  36,000  soldiers  and  family  members,  4,600 
civilian  employees,  and  39,000  retirees  and  family  members  on  a 
55,000-acre  installation. 

We  have  outside  training  areas  to  accommodate  unit  training, 
small  arms  ranges,  and  an  artillery  impact  area.  Inside  training 
space  consists  of  642  classrooms  in  158  buildings. 

As  a  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  installation,  the  primary 
mission  of  my  post  is  to  provide  communications  and  computer 
training  for  the  Army,  both  Active  and  Reserve  components,  other 
services,  and  our  allies. 

As  the  largest  residence  school  in  TRADOC,  we  conduct  149 
courses  to  train  more  than  17,000  students  annually.  We  also  de- 
velop communications  doctrine  to  support  Army  and  joint  require- 
ments. We  have  proponent  responsibility  for  Signal  Corps  force  in- 
tegration and  modernization. 

Fort  Gordon  also  has  units  that  are  not  Signal  Corps.  The  513th 
Military  Intelligence  Brigade,  the  702nd  Military  Intelligence 
Group,  the  National  Science  Center  Task  Force,  and  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  Army  Medical  Center.  There  is  a  total  of  five 
deployable  battalions  on  our  post.  In  addition  to  all  active  units,  we 
also  support  training  for  over  30,000  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
soldiers. 

Fort  Gordon  is  designated  as  a  major  wartime  mobilization  site, 
and  during  the  Gulf  war,  we  supported  the  mobilization  of  22 
units,  with  over  3,000  soldiers  deploying. 

To  accomplish  all  these  missions,  this  year's  operating  budget  is 
$105.8  million.  Next  year's  budget  is  projected  to  be  $97.4  million, 
an  8  percent  reduction.  On  the  surface,  8  percent  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  major  reduction,  however,  it  is  when  put  in  the  context  of 
the  continuous  decline  of  our  resources  over  the  past  7  years. 
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The  operating  budget  for  Fort  Gordon  has  declined  one-third 
from  fiscal  year  1989  to  this  year,  while  the  operating  tempo  has 
remained  relatively  the  same.  In  addition  to  the  reduction  of  funds, 
we  have  taken  severe  personnel  cuts  to  our  military  and  our  civil- 
ian work  force.  Military  authorizations  have  been  reduced  by  32 
percent,  and  civilians  reduced  by  45  percent.  We  have  lost  valuable 
experience  from  our  work  force,  and  now  have  relatively  junior  and 
inexperienced  officers  and  sergeants  developing  future  Signal  Corps 
concepts  and  doctrine. 

The  cumulative  impact  of  reductions  has  cut  the  fat,  sliced  into 
the  muscle,  and  has  impacted  significantly  on  my  ability  to  support 
your  field  Army.  A  few  examples  of  the  readiness  impacts  may 
help. 

My  mission  is  to  provide  technologically  competent  signal  sol- 
diers to  the  force,  also  to  provide  organizations,  doctrine,  and  to  en- 
sure our  modern  Army  gets  the  right  communications  equipment. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  that  is  not  an  easy  task,  especially  given 
the  fiscal  constraints  that  we  are  facing  today. 

Every  day,  I  am  faced  with  countless  decisions  regarding  prior- 
ities. This  is  not  unique  to  me,  nor  to  Fort  Gordon.  It  is  common- 
place throughout  your  Army.  Commanders  are  doing  the  best  they 
can  with  what  they  have.  Every  day,  they  balance  the  elements  of 
readiness  against  the  current  physical  and  personnel  constraints  to 
come  up  with  the  best  possible  solutions  to  maintain  the  current 
readiness  of  the  force. 

These  decisions  typically  mean  sacrificing  long-term  readiness 
initiatives  to  support  current  readiness  necessities.  For  Fort  Gor- 
don, that  has  meant  soldiers  are  trained  at  the  60-percent  level  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  funds  or  personnel  to  ensure  the  timely  re- 
pair of  training  devices  or  the  amount  of  hands-on  training  re- 
quired for  today's  complex  signal  equipment,  computers,  and  sim- 
ulators. 

For  example,  an  advanced  communications  simulator  sits  idle  be- 
cause I  do  not  have  the  funds  to  operate  nor  to  maintain  it.  Addi- 
tionally, we  have  had  to  shorten  all  advanced  individual  training 
courses.  Those  are  courses  for  the  junior  enlisted  men.  We  have 
shortened  them  by  10  percent,  and  the  basic  course  for  the  officers, 
the  lieutenants,  from  24  weeks  to  18  weeks. 

All  of  this  means  that  we  are  sending  soldiers  and  their  junior 
leaders  to  the  field  who  are  not  adequately  prepared  for  today's 
technology. 

These  same  decisions  were  applied  to  the  installation,  where  we 
have  seen  a  backlog  of  $32  million  in  projects  and  a  decreased  ca- 
pability to  provide  maintenance  for  contingency  mission  support 
and  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  family  housing. 

While  the  problems  I  have  just  discussed  affect  current  readi- 
ness, there  are  long-term  implications  that  may  be  more  significant 
as  we  look  to  the  Army  of  the  future.  For  example,  drastically  re- 
duced support  for  new  systems  development. 

The  modern  battlefield  requires  advanced  technologies  to  rapidly 
move  information.  However,  since  fiscal  year  1989,  the  personnel 
assigned  to  develop  new  systems  have  been  reduced  by  75  percent. 
I  have  a  very  dedicated  staff,  but  it  is  literally  overwhelmed.  It 
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should  be  out  finding  the  future  technology  to  keep  our  information 
edge. 

We  have  one-half  the  funds  required  to  design  communications 
systems  to  support  future  battlefields,  and  no  money  in  the  future. 
We  are  building  the  military  information  highway  by  the  seat  of 
our  pants,  and  do  not  know  where  the  future  electronic  traffic  jams 
may  be.  We  may  not  get  this  right.  We  need  the  capability  to  model 
the  highways  before  we  try  to  drive  information  down  them. 

These  are  small  samplings  of  the  readiness  challenges  we  at  the 
Signal  Center  are  facing  today. 

I  look  forward  to  your  questions.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  statement  of  Major  General  Buchholz  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Maj.  Gen.  Douglas  D.  Buchholz,  Commanding  Gen- 
eral and  Commandant,  U.S.  Army  Signal  Center  and  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia 

I  am  Maj.  Gen.  Douglas  D.  Buchholz.  I  am  serving  as  the  Commanding  General 
and  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Center  and  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia.  Fort 
Gordon  is  an  integral  part  of  the  local  community  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Central  Savannah  River  Area  or  CSRA,  which  has  a  population  of  over  250,000  peo- 
ple. 

Fort  Gordon  provides  support  for  over  36,000  soldiers  and  family  members,  4,600 
civilian  employees  and  39,000  retirees  and  family  members  on  a  55,000  acre  instal- 
lation. We  have  outside  training  areas  to  accommodate  unit  training,  small  arms 
ranges,  and  an  artillery  impact  area.  Inside  training  space  consists  of  642  class- 
rooms in  158  buildings.  A  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  installation, 
the  primary  mission  of  Fort  Gordon  is  to  provide  communications  and  computer 
training  for  the  Army,  both  Active  and  Reserve  components  other  services  and  our 
allies.  As  the  largest  resident  school  in  TRADOC,  we  conduct  149  courses  to  train 
more  than  17,000  students  annually.  We  also  develop  communications  doctrine  to 
support  Army  and  Joint  requirements  and  have  proponent  responsibility  for  Signal 
Corps  force  integration  and  modernization. 

Fort  Gordon  also  has  units  that  are  not  Signal  Corps:  the  513th  Military  Intel- 
ligence Brigade;  the  702d  Military  Intelligence  Group;  the  National  Science  Center 
Task  Force;  and  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Army  Medical  Center.  There  is  a  total 
of  five  deployable  battalions  on  our  post.  In  addition  to  all  the  active  units,  we  also 
support  the  training  of  over  30,000  Reserve  and  National  Guard  soldiers.  Fort  Gor- 
don is  designated  as  a  major  war-time  mobilization  site,  and,  during  the  Gulf  war, 
we  supported  the  mobilization  of  22  units  with  over  3,000  soldiers. 

To  accomplish  all  of  these  missions,  this  year's  operating  budget  is  $105.8  million. 
Next  year's  budget  is  projected  to  be  $97.4  million;  an  8  percent  reduction.  On  the 
surface,  8  percent  does  not  appear  to  be  a  major  reduction;  however,  it  is  when  put 
in  the  context  of  the  continuous  decline  in  our  resources  over  the  past  7  years.  The 
operating  budget  for  Fort  Gordon  has  declined  one  third  from  fiscal  year  1989  to 
this  year,  while  the  operating  tempo  has  remained  relatively  the  same. 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  of  funds,  we  have  taken  severe  personnel  cuts  to  our 
military  and  civilian  work  force.  Military  authorizations  have  been  reduced  by  32 
percent  and  civilians  reduced  by  45  percent.  We  have  lost  valuable  experience  from 
our  work  force,  and  now  have  relatively  junior  and  inexperienced  officers  and  ser- 
geants developing  future  signal  concepts  and  doctrine. 

The  cumulative  impact  of  reductions  has  cut  the  fat,  sliced  into  the  muscle,  and 
has  impacted  significantly  on  my  ability  to  support  the  field  Army.  A  few  examples 
of  the  readiness  impacts  may  help. 

My  mission  is  to  provide  technically  competent  signal  soldiers  to  the  force — also 
to  provide  organizations,  doctrine,  and  to  ensure  our  modern  Army  gets  the  right 
communications  equipment.  Let  me  assure  you  that  is  not  an  easy  task,  especially 
given  the  fiscal  constraints  we  are  facing  today.  Every  day  I  am  faced  with  countless 
decisions  regarding  priorities — this  is  not  unique  to  me  and  Fort  Gordon — it  is  com- 
monplace throughout  the  Army.  Commanders  are  doing  the  best  they  can  with  what 
they  have.  Every  day  they  balance  the  elements  of  readiness  against  the  current  fis- 
cal and  personnel  constraints  to  come  up  with  the  best  possible  solutions  to  main- 
tain the  current  readiness  of  the  force. 

These  decisions  typically  mean  sacrificing  long  term  readiness  initiatives  to  sup- 
port current  readiness  necessities.  For  Fort  Gordon  that  has  meant  soldiers  trained 
at  the  60  percent  level  because  we  don't  have  the  funds  or  personnel  to  ensure  the 
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timely  repair  of  training  devices  or  the  amount  of  hands-on  training  required  with 
today's  complex  signal  equipment,  computers,  and  simulators.  For  example,  an  ad- 
vanced communications  simulator  sets  idle  because  I  do  not  have  the  funds  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain  it.  Additionally,  we  have  had  to  shorten  all  Advanced  Individual 
Training  (AIT)  course  lengths  by  10  percent  and  the  basic  course  for  officers  from 
24  weeks  to  18  weeks.  AIT  of  this  means  that  we  are  sending  soldiers  and  leaders 
to  the  field  who  are  not  adequately  prepared  for  today's  technology. 

These  same  decisions  were  applied  to  the  installation  where  we  have  seen  a  back- 
log of  $32  million  in  projects,  and  a  decreased  capability  to  provide  maintenance  for 
contingency  mission  support  and  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  family  housing. 

While  the  problems  I  have  just  discussed  affect  current  readiness,  there  are  long 
term  implications  that  may  be  more  significant  as  we  look  to  the  Army  of  the  future. 
For  example: 

1.  Drastically  reduced  support  for  new  system  developments.  The  modern  battle- 
field requires  advanced  technologies  to  rapidly  move  information;  however,  since  fis- 
cal year  1989,  the  personnel  assigned  to  develop  new  systems  have  been  reduced 
by  75  percent.  I  have  a  very  dedicated  staff,  but  it  is  literally  overwhelmed.  It 
should  be  finding  future  technology  to  keep  our  edge. 

2.  We  have  one  half  the  funds  required  to  design  communications  systems  to  sup- 
port future  battlefields  and  no  money  in  the  future.  We  are  building  the  military 
information  highway  by  the  "seat-of-our-pants"  and  do  not  know  where  the  future 
electronic  traffic  jams  will  be.  We  will  not  get  it  right.  We  need  the  capability  to 
model  the  highways  before  we  try  to  drive  information  down  them. 

These  are  a  small  sampling  of  the  readiness  challenges  we  at  the  Signal  Center 
are  facing  today.  I  look  forward  to  your  questions. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  and  our  next  witness,  Com- 
mander Stravridis. 

STATEMENT  OF  COMDR.  JAMES  G.  STAVRIDIS,  USN, 
COMMANDING  OFFICER,  U.S.S.  JOHN  BARRY  (DDG  52) 

Commander  Stavridis.  Good  morning,  Senator.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  the  opportunity  to  come  up  and  testify  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  am  Jim  Stavridis.  I  am  the  lucky  guy  who  is  the  Captain  of 
U.S.S.  Barry  which,  as  you  mentioned  in  you  remarks,  sir,  is  a  very 
new  destroyer.  It  is  about  2  years  old.  It  is  of  the  DDG-51  class. 
The  lead  ship  was  built  up  in  Maine,  and  I  am  on  the  second  ship 
of  the  class,  which  was  built  in  the  second  yard  down  in 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi. 

The  Barry  was  commissioned  about  2  years  ago  in  December 
1992  and,  since  then,  we  have  had  a  very,  very  busy  2  years  on 
Barry.  We  have  participated  in  Operation  Support  Democracy  off 
of  Haiti,  we  have  made  a  full  forward  deployment  of  6  months  in 
length  which  was  highlighted  by  many  months  off  the  coast  of 
Bosnia  in  Operation  Sharp  Guard  and  Provide  Promise  and  then 
culminated  in  a  surge  deployment  to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  response 
to  Saddam  Hussein's  aggressions  in  October  of  last  year. 

I  mention  that  to  kind  of  point  out  the  very  high  operating  tempo 
of  the  ship  and,  in  fact,  in  the  2  years  that  Barry  has  been  in  com- 
mission, the  ship  has  been  out  of  its  home  port  of  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
about  70  to  75  percent  of  the  time.  That  is  a  very  high,  what  we 
call  PERSTEMPO,  personnel  tempo  of  operation. 

My  readiness  today  is  very  good.  We  have  just  returned,  as  I 
said,  from  a  deployment,  and  as  Senator  Robb  pointed  out,  Navy 
ships  tend  to  run  in  cycles  on  readiness.  We  were  at  very  peak 
readiness  when  forward-deployed,  and  now  we  have  come  back  and 
our  readiness  will  decrement  a  bit.  We  will  be  in  the  yards  for 
about  3  months,  and  then  we  will  come  out  of  the  yards  and  begin 
building  up  toward  the  ship's  second  deployment,  which  will  be  in 
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January  1996,  so  there  is  about  a  13-month  window  between  re- 
turn from  the  ship's  initial  deployment  and  the  second  deployment. 

We  will  see  a  slight  decrement  in  readiness  now  as  we  come  off 
that  deployment,  and  that  will  be  reflected  in  some  personnel 
shortfalls,  very  brief  ones.  That  will  then  be  filled  as  we  get  into 
the  spring  and  summer  and  work  up  toward  our  January  1996  de- 
ployment. 

Senator  Thurmond,  you  asked  me  to  comment  on  the  flexibility 
of  the  ship  versus  older  destroyers.  Barry  is,  in  fact,  a  testament 
to  the  very  positive  decisions  that  were  made  by  the  Congress  in 
the  1980's. 

It  is  our  newest  class  of  destroyer.  It  is  extremely  flexible.  It  car- 
ries 90  spots  for  the  Tomahawk  missile.  It  has  the  potential  to  par- 
ticipate in  theater  ballistic  missile  defense  if  we  continue  to  fund 
the  R&D  necessary  to  make  that  happen.  It  carries  new  antisub- 
marine warfare  systems,  and  I  think  most  importantly  in  terms  of 
carrying  young  men  and  women  into  combat — we  learned  the  les- 
sons in  the  DDG-51  class  of  the  Falklands  war — it  is  an  all-steel 
constructed  ship. 

It  has  the  very  highest  damage-control  capabilities  for  entering 
combat,  and  is  really  a  quantum  leap  above  the  earlier  destroyers 
that  I  grew  up  with  in  the  mid-1970's  when  I  was  first  in  the  Navy. 

Sir,  you  also  asked  me  to  comment  on  what  I  feel  is  needed  to 
keep  the  high  state  of  readiness  that  we  have  today  on  U.S.S. 
Barry.  As  I  Took  ahead,  I  guess  what  concerns  me  are  two  things. 
One  is  the  very  high  personnel  tempo,  the  very  high  amount  of 
time  that  my  sailors  spend  out  of  their  home  port. 

How  does  that  affect  readiness?  It  does  not  affect  it  today,  in 
January  1995,  but  I  think  as  their  enlistment  contracts  expire  in 
2,  3,  4  years  from  now,  some  of  my  very  talented  sailors  who  have 
experienced  a  very  high  personnel  tempo,  and  are  out  of  their  home 
port  so  much,  will  in  effect  vote  with  their  feet,  and  unfortunately 
will  leave  the  Navy.  It  will  be  a  tremendous  loss  to  us,  and  I  think 
overall  the  biggest  reason  we  hear  of  people  leaving  the  Navy  is 
family  separation. 

I  guess  the  point  is  that  even  though  Barry  is  a  tremendous  ship 
with  a  lot  of  capability,  it  can  only  be  in  one  place  at  one  time.  It 
has  been  to  Bosnia,  it  has  been  to  Haiti,  it  has  been  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  if  we  do  not  have  enough  ships  to  drive  down  that 
PERSTEMPO,  then  I  think  we  will  continue  to  operate  them  at  a 
very  high  level,  and  good  people  will  leave  the  Navy;  that  is  my 
primary  concern.  Looking  downstream,  how  can  we  get  a  reason- 
able amount  of  time  in  port  for  our  people  and  still  meet  all  of  our 
national  commitments?  I  think  that  is  of  concern. 

Second,  within  the  lifelines  on  the  Barry,  I  am  concerned  about 
maintenance  dollars.  From  fiscal  year  1994  to  fiscal  year  1995,  my 
maintenance  dollars  were  cut  about  8  to  10  percent.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  that. 

It  is  a  new  ship,  but  just  like  a  new  car,  if  you  do  not  give  it 
the  maintenance,  if  you  do  not  give  it  the  checkups,  it  will  not  af- 
fect you  in  the  near  term,  but  in  3  or  5  or  7  years,  that  lack  of 
maintenance,  that  decrementing  of  maintenance  will,  I  think,  ulti- 
mately create  longer  term  problems  in  the  class  of  ship,  no  matter 
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how  new  and  how  capable  it  is  today.  If  we  cut  maintenance  in  the 
present  tense,  I  think  it  will  affect  us  in  the  3-to  7-year  window. 

Subject  to  your  questions,  sir,  that  is  my  opening  commentary, 
and  I  welcome  your  further  questions. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you.  Colonel  Beavers. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  JENNINGS  B.  BEAVERS,  II,  USMC,  COM- 
MANDING OFFICER,  8TH  MARINE  INFANTRY  REGIMENT,  2ND 
MARINE  DIVISION 

Colonel  Beavers.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senators,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
be  here.  It  was  a  thrill  to  fly  from  Florida  last  night,  and  it  will 
probably  be  a  thrill  to  get  back  down  there  tomorrow  and  play 
some  more  golf. 

My  responsibilities,  as  the  commanding  officer  of  the  8th  Marine 
Regiment,  are  to  plan,  direct,  and  assist  in  the  deployment  of  tac- 
tical units  of  the  8th  Marines.  In  essence,  what  my  job  is  is  to  en- 
sure that  the  8th  Marine  Regiment  can  accomplish  their  mission, 
that  of  deploying  worldwide  and  to  conduct  offensive,  defensive, 
and  security  amphibious  maritime  prepositioning  force  peacekeep- 
ing contingency  operations,  and  restore  and/or  provide  humani- 
tarian assistance. 

The  number  of  personnel  assigned  to  the  8th  Marine  Regiment 
are  three  infantry  battalions,  a  headquarters  company,  and  a  regi- 
mental staff  totalling  3,200  men.  Our  principal  unit  activities  and 
training  exercises  in  the  past  18  months  have  consisted  of  moun- 
tain warfare  training,  combined  arms  exercises,  Operation  Dragon 
Fire  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  Agile  Provider  at  Camp 
Lejeune,  North  Carolina,  which  was  a  USACOM  amphibious  oper- 
ation, and  Operation  Agile  Sword,  which  exercised  at  Camp 
Lejeune. 

We  have  made  several  contingency  operations  outside  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  I  currently  have  one  battalion  prepping  up 
for  the  Atlantic  Force  6th  Fleet  to  be  deployed  in  March  in  support 
of  the  Mediterranean  area.  I  also  have  a  battalion  that  has  just  re- 
cently returned  from  deployment  in  Okinawa  and  one  that  is  cur- 
rently there  now. 

Our  most  recent  deployment  for  the  8th  Marine  Headquarters 
consisted  of  the  rapid  deployment  on  less  than  24-hours  notice  to 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  in  support  of  Operation  Sea  Signal,  where 
the  8th  Marine  Headquarters  formed  the  command  element  for  the 
Joint  Security  Group,  the  Joint  Task  Force  160,  where  we  provided 
command  and  control  to  five  battalions  down  there. 

The  Chairman  asked  me  to  comment  on  how  I  would  train  the 
regiment  in  the  next  year.  I  will  train  the  regiment  in  the  next 
year  the  same  way  we  trained  in  the  last  year.  We  have  a  very  in- 
tensive training  program  to  get  them  ready  for  deployments.  We 
will — in  fact  it  will  be  more  demanding  in  the  next  year.  One  of  the 
reasons  is  because  of  the  many  contingencies,  pop-up  contingencies 
that  the  8th  Marines  have  participated  in  in  the  last  year,  mostly 
in  support  of  Caribbean  operations,  both  in  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  and  in  the  Haitian  migrant  problems  down  there.  We  have 
supported  that  for  in  excess  of  a  year  with  part  and  parcel  of  our 
units  as  well  as  the  regimental  headquarters. 
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What  this  has  done  is,  it  has  placed  us  in  a  much  higher  oper- 
ational tempo  than  we  would  usually  be.  While  this  will  affect  our 
readiness,  the  biggest  way  it  will  affect  our  readiness  will  be  in  the 
maintenance,  continued  maintenance. 

My  fellow  naval  officer  mentioned  about  how  a  new  car  needed 
maintenance.  I  will  tell  you  a  slightly  different  analogy,  and  that 
is  old  cars  need  a  lot  more  maintenance  and  it  requires  a  lot  more 
parts  to  be  hung  on  them.  We  have  a  lot  of  old  cars  down  there, 
is  what  we  have  got. 

Will  we  be  ready?  Most  certainly  we  will,  but  the  maintenance 
dollar  costs  are  going  up  as  well  as  our  vehicles,  our  equipment  are 
more  maintenance-intensive  right  now,  and  that  also  affects  us  in 
personnel.  While  I  have  no  overall  personnel  shortages  within  the 
8th  Marines,  I  do  have  shortages  within  critical  Military  Occupa- 
tional Specialties  (MOS).  Some  of  those  are  in  mechanic  and  tech- 
nical fields. 

How  do  we  do  this?  We  continually  move  these  people  from  one 
unit  to  the  other  to  ensure  that  we  can  make  our  deployments,  but 
in  fact  over  the  next  year  it  is  going  to  have  a  dramatic  impact  on 
our  units. 

Gentlemen,  that  will  close  my  comments.  I  hope  I  answered  all 
of  your  questions.  I  am  subject  to  your  questions. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you.  Colonel  Beesley. 

STATEMENT  OF  LT.  COL.  MARK  G.  BEESLEY,  USAF,  COMMAND- 
ING OFFICER,  494TH  FIGHTER  SQUADRON,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 
EUROPE 

Colonel  Beesley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of 
the  committee,  I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  today  and  testify. 

I  understand  you  are  examining  the  present  and  future  condition 
of  America's  Armed  Forces.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  brief  over- 
view on  the  condition  of  my  own  small  slice  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
the  494th  Fighter  Squadron  at  Lakenheath  Air  Base  in  England. 

My  378  air  crew  maintenance  and  support  personnel  operate  24 
F-15E  aircraft  in  support  of  the  United  States  Air  Forces  Europe, 
the  United  States  European  Command,  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  The  378  people  break  out  into  70  officers  and 
308  enlisted.  I  have  commanded  the  494th  Fighter  Squadron  since 
July  8,  1994. 

The  494th  is  a  busy  squadron,  so  busy,  in  fact,  I  have  never  had 
all  of  my  people  in  one  place  at  one  time.  For  15  months  now,  the 
494th  has  provided  air-to-air  and  precision  attack  capability  for 
Operation  Provide  Comfort,  flying  out  of  Incirlik  Air  Base.  As  you 
know,  Operation  Provide  Comfort  protects  the  Kurdish  population 
of  northern  Iraq. 

In  flying  over  northern  Iraq,  we  also  serve  notice  to  other  coun- 
tries in  the  region  of  America's  interest  and  engagement  in  the 
Middle  East.  As  we  have  been  busy  in  Turkey,  our  sister  F-15E 
squadron,  the  only  other  F-15E  squadron  in  Europe,  was  until 
mid-December  1994  deployed  to  Italy  to  support  Operation  Deny 
Flight  over  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Despite  our  ongoing  deployment 
to  Turkey  with  about  a  third  of  our  people  there  at  any  one  time, 
we  have  found  time  to  sustain  a  high  level  of  general  combat  readi- 
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ness  and  integrate  new  maintenance  people  and  combat  air  crews 
into  the  squadron. 

We  have  participated  in  numerous  NATO  exercises  from  Den- 
mark through  Germany  to  Turkey,  improving  our  own  skills  and 
demonstrating  U.S.  Air  Force  presence  in  the  European  arena.  We 
have  also  participated  in  air  shows  from  Norway  on  the  northern 
flank,  through  Belgium  and  France  in  the  central  region,  south  to 
Italy,  providing  visible  and  inexpensive  evidence  to  millions  of  Eu- 
ropeans that  the  U.S.  remains  committed  on  their  continent. 

Most  recently,  we  have  participated  in  an  especially  valuable  ex- 
ercise in  Morocco,  Exercise  African  Eagle  1994.  During  this  exer- 
cise, the  494th  Fighter  Squadron  operated  simultaneously  from 
three  continents,  Morocco  in  Africa,  Incirlik  Air  Base  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  England  in  Europe. 

When  I  was  a  young  captain  not  too  many  years  ago,  if  you  had 
told  my  squadron  commander  he  would  have  had  to  operate  from 
three  far-flung  locations  at  the  same  time,  he  would  have  gasped 
in  amazement,  but  he  would  also  have  gasped  at  the  idea  that  Ger- 
many would  be  unified  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  would  be  gone,  and 
we  recognize  that  the  post-Cold  War  era  brings  important  new 
challenges.  It  is  my  special  satisfaction  to  command  a  unit  that  an- 
swers those  challenges  successfully. 

Obviously,  my  people  are  on  the  road  a  lot.  My  personnel  have 
averaged  about  135  days  away  from  Lakenheath  in  the  last  year. 
I  can  honestly  tell  you  that,  despite  the  time  away  from  family,  mo- 
rale in  my  squadron  is  high.  At  Incirlik  Air  Base,  Turkey,  my 
maintenance  and  support  personnel  live  in  tents,  but  they  have 
converted  these  tents  into  fairly  comfortable  quarters  with  a  sem- 
blance of  privacy. 

Our  officer  air  crew  live  in  a  modern  building  that  approximates 
a  Motel  6  without  the  highway  noise.  The  facilities  at  Incirlik  con- 
tinue to  improve,  and  we  are  grateful  to  this  committee  for  making 
that  possible. 

Over  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  for  example,  every  member  of 
my  squadron  deployed  at  Incirlik  had  a  good  old  USA  turkey  and 
ham  dinner  with  all  the  trimmings,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it 
was  good,  even  without  the  family  sitting  there  beside  you. 

On  the  logistics  side,  the  F-15E  has  a  new  air  frame  that  has 
proven  highly  reliable  and  maintainable,  but  not  without  growing 
pains.  We  have  not  had  difficulty  keeping  our  fleet  airborne,  al- 
though getting  spare  parts  to  the  right  place  is  always  a  challenge. 
I  would  characterize  our  overall  readiness  and  spare  parts  as 
strong  and  getting  better,  meaning  that  we  are  ready  for  our  cur- 
rent contingencies  and  could  do  more  if  necessary. 

On  the  flying  side,  the  emphasis  of  our  senior  leadership  on  sus- 
taining operation  and  maintenance  funds  and  the  support  of  Con- 
gress in  this  effort  have  ensured  that  my  air  crew  have  high  com- 
bat capability. 

For  medium-threat  scenarios  such  as  those  in  Iraq,  and  those  for 
which  I  consider  it  most  likely  to  require  actual  employment,  we 
get  good  training  both  in  our  own  station  at  Lakenheath  and  in 
Turkey,  over  Iraq. 

However,  when  my  young  air  crews  go  to  Incirlik  Air  Base,  Tur- 
key, they  spend  time  over  Iraq  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  de- 
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veloping  their  skills.  That,  over  time,  will  reduce  our  squadron's 
overall  proficiency  in  a  high  threat  tactics  environment. 

In  the  post-Cold  War  world,  such  high  threat  tactics  are  not  like- 
ly to  be  called  on  without  considerable  advance  warning,  during 
which  time  our  basic  skills  would  allow  us  to  progress  rapidly  to- 
ward full  efficiency  in  even  the  most  demanding  environments. 

Again,  from  the  squadron  level,  I  appreciate  the  committee's  un- 
derstanding of  the  value  of  Operation  and  Maintenance  funding. 
Such  funding  ensures  our  squadron's  readiness  through  strong  lo- 
gistics, realistic  training,  and  adequate  flying  time.  It  also  im- 
proves the  facilities  our  people  rely  on,  and  their  quality  of  life. 

As  long  as  you  continue  to  give  us  adequate  facilities,  and  the 
funding  to  train  for  our  mission,  a  combination  that  produces  a  real 
sense  of  mission  accomplishment,  all  my  successors  and  I  will  have 
no  trouble  giving  you,  the  American  people,  a  combat-ready  squad- 
ron that  believes  in  its  mission  and  is  ready  when  you  need  us. 

To  answer  your  last  questions  directly,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  squad- 
ron experienced  no  funding  shortfalls  in  either  fiscal  year  1994  or 
fiscal  year  1995. 

I  am  ready  for  your  questions,  sir. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you.  We  will  now  proceed  to  ques- 
tioning, and  we  will  have  5-minute  rounds.  On  account  of  time  con- 
straints, we  will  ask  the  members  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  5  min- 
utes. 

General  Buchholz,  do  you  prepare  reports  of  your  situations  to 
your  higher  headquarters  similar  to  a  division  readiness  report, 
and  what  did  you  report  last  year,  and  what  are  you  projecting  for 
this  year? 

General  Buchholz.  The  answer  is  yes,  sir,  I  do.  I  prepare  a  re- 
port that  is  called  a  training  capability  report.  That  is  what  your 
institutions,  your  schoolhouses,  forward  up  to  Headquarters 
TRADOC. 

I  have  been  at  Fort  Gordon  now  for  three  of  those  reports,  and 
in  all  three  of  them  I  have  reported  myself  red,  which  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  division  reporting  between  C-3  and  probably  a  weak  C- 
3.  Bottom  line,  the  reason  I  am  rating  myself  that  is  my  leaders 
are  not  being  trained  on  current  technology,  and  then  I  am  sending 
them  out  to  the  field  to  do  things  where  there  is  some  current  tech- 
nology. They  are  not  prepared  to  do  it  adequately. 

Signal  officers  are  expected  when  they  get  out  there  to  know  a 
lot  about  automation  and  all  the  different  software  systems,  local 
area  nets,  and  some  of  the  things  we  have  in  technology  through- 
out America.  They  are  not  prepared  to  do  that. 

A  second  reason  I  did  that  is  the  soldiers  are  not  getting  their 
hands  on  the  equipment  that  they  need  to  touch  and  they  need  to 
get  very,  very  familiar  with,  because  a  lot  of  it  is  broken  and  it  is 
in  the  repair  shops,  and  it  pretty  much  sits  there,  because  I  have 
had  to  cut  back  on  my  repairmen  significantly.  So  in  essence  my 
leaders  are  not  getting  proper  training  with  the  technology,  and  the 
soldiers  are  not  getting  their  hands  on  so  that  they  are  very  famil- 
iar with  it  when  they  go  out  the  door. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Commander  Stavridis,  you  have  had  two 
pop-ups,  unanticipated  deployments,  in  addition  to  a  planned  6- 
month  deployment.  Would  you  please  explain  what  effects  these 
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pop-ups  have  had  on  your  crew,  and  what  are  your  observations  on 
the  retention  of  sailors,  chiefs,  and  officers?  What  is  your  judgment 
about  possible  future  trends? 

Commander  Stavridis.  Senator,  as  you  say,  we  have  had  two 
pop-ups,  two  surge  deployments  where  we  suddenly  moved  the  ship 
out  on  short  notice  to  respond  to  national  tasking.  That  is  what  we 
are  all  about,  and  we  are  proud  to  do  that,  and  they  were  really 
highlight  evolutions  for  the  ship. 

However,  as  you  look  forward  over  that  3-  to  5-year  window, 
those  kinds  of  sudden  surge  deployments,  which  seem  to  be  grow- 
ing more  common  in  this  post-Cold  War  era,  will  add  to  that  per- 
sonnel tempo.  I  think  they  will  take  our  sailors  away  from  home 
more  and  more  often.  Unless  we  have  sufficient  numbers  of  ships 
to  respond  to  them  discretely,  we  will  find  ourselves  with  ships 
with  very  high  PERSTEMPO,  and  my  concern  is,  as  we  go  down- 
stream, that  will  continue  or  worsen.  As  a  result,  it  will  negatively 
impact  retention  downstream  in,  I  think,  significant  ways. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Colonel  Beavers,  you  have  been  in  some 
tough  situations,  and  I  would  like  your  frank  assessment.  Marines 
and  combat  soldiers  are  trained  to  fight.  Do  you  have  any  concerns 
about  what  happens  to  marines  and  combat  soldiers  when  they  are 
committed  to  noncombat  operations?  Is  it  possible  they  could  lose 
their  edge? 

Colonel  Beavers.  Well,  most  certainly,  sir.  One  of  the  problems 
I  have  right  now,  and  I  just  graded  my  unit — on  our  SORTS  report, 
or  our  readiness  grade,  you  asked  about  the  readiness  rating.  It 
was  a  C-2.  My  unit  is  actually  a  C-l  across  the  board  right  now. 
I  did  that  because  of  training,  and  the  fact  that  I  just  recently,  be- 
fore we  went  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  changed  over  my  staff. 

A  year  or  6  months  ago  I  thought  that  I  had  probably  one  of  the 
better- trained  staffs  of  any  regiment  around.  We  had  served  as  a 
MAGTF  headquarters  for  a  3,100-man  combined  arms  exercise 
with  aviation  and  combat  ground  support,  combat  service  support, 
rather,  and  a  GCE  at  Twenty-Nine  Palms. 

We  had  done  three  major  exercises.  We  just  spent  95  days  in 
Guantanamo,  Cuba,  serving  as  a  command  element  for  the  Joint 
Security  Group,  consisting  of  three  Army  battalions  and  two  Ma- 
rine battalions.  We  most  certainly  lost  the  operational  edge  of  what 
I  stated  as  our  mission  statement  of  being  able  to  do  all  of  these 
different  types  of  operations. 

Now,  one  of  the  great  things,  while  they  can  do  that,  I  will  also 
submit  to  you,  due  to  the  quality  of  personnel  we  have  both  in  the 
Marine  Corps  and  I  think  all  of  the  services  right  now,  these  people 
accept  training  and  you  can  surge-train  them  to  get  them  ready  for 
operations,  but  most  certainly,  as  a  unit  that  is  supposed  to  deploy, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  deploy  worldwide  on  very  short  notice.  When 
you  do  other  operations  like  humanitarian  operations,  you  lose  the 
edge  to  a  certain  extent  to  do  your  combat  operations. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Colonel  Beesley,  you  command  what  is 
known  as  a  high  tempo  real-world  mission  unit.  Has  your  unit  been 
rated  less  than  C-l  since  July?  If  so,  for  how  long,  and  for  what 
reason? 

Colonel  Beavers.  For  a  short  time,  sir,  for  a  couple  of  reasons. 
One  was  on  my  own  personal  assessment  the  last  time  due  to  the 
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training  of  my  staff.  That  is  at  the  regimental.  My  battalions  wall 
fluctuate  between  C-l  down  to  C-3,  depending  on  where  they  are 
in  the  deployment  cycle,  when  they  first  come  t>ack  and  there  is  a 
large  changeover  of  personnel. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  more  critical  things,  though,  is  when  we 
have  a  shortage  of  critical  MOS's. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Colonel  Beesley,  would  you  answer  that 
question? 

Colonel  BEESLEY.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Our  squadron  has  in  the 
past  been  downgraded,  and  the  reason  is  due  to  supply,  primarily 
due  to  spare  engines,  but  snapshot-in-time  rating  and  reporting  in 
no  way  effects  the  combat  readiness  of  our  squadron. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  The  question  is,  has  your  unit  been  rated 
less  than  C-l  since  July?  What  is  your  answer? 

Colonel  Beesley.  The  answer  is  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  If  so,  for  how  long,  and  for  what  reason? 

Colonel  BEESLEY.lt  has  been  that  way  for  at  least  the  last  quar- 
ter, 3  months,  and  it  has  been  for  engines,  for  supply,  for  engines. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  What  is  the  reason  it  is  rated  lower? 

Colonel  Beesley.  For  engines,  sir. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Buchholz,  what  equipment  do  you 
require  to  train  signal  students?  Do  you  need  equipment  for  hands- 
on  training  in  operating  and  repairing  equipment,  and  what  is  the 
availability  and  condition  of  such  equipment? 

General  Buchholz.  Sir,  the  equipment  we  need  to  train  signal 
soldiers,  our  classrooms  are  like  laboratories.  They  are  not  just 
desks.  There  is  equipment  installed  in  there,  radio-type  equipment, 
computers,  every  type  of  equipment  you  will  encounter  in  the  field, 
although  not  the  modern  equipment. 

Much  of  that  equipment  is  broken.  The  idea  is  that  hands-on 
training  that  has  proven  itself  over  the  years,  hands-on  training 
will  give  our  young  soldiers  very  good  capabilities.  A  lot  of  that 
equipment  is  broken.  Three  thousand  six  hundred-plus  items  right 
now  are  awaiting  repair,  so  that  means  that  I  am  not  doing  the 
hands-on  training.  Many  of  my  courses  are  doing  a  lesser  amount 
of  that. 

So  what  I  need  to  fix  that  is  more  maintenance  people,  because 
I  am  contracted  out  on  my  post  and  I  have  had  to  let  go  a  good 
deal  of  the  maintenance  people. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  do  not  believe  Senator  Nunn  is  in  here. 
Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  First,  I  wish  to  commend  each  of  you  for,  in- 
deed, the  courage  you  have  mustered  to  come  in  here  today  and 
provide  this  committee  and,  indeed,  the  American  people,  with  a 
very  frank  assessment  of  the  responsibility  given  you  in  your  re- 
spective commands. 

I  think  you  have  been,  each  of  you,  very  forthcoming,  and  have 
given  us  your  own  best  judgment  knowing  that  behind  you  in  the 
next  row  sit  your  bosses,  or  representatives  of  your  bosses.  Never- 
theless, that  was  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  Chairman  and 
the  members  of  this  committee,  and  I  think  you  have  fulfilled  it  in 
a  very  commendable  and  professional  way. 

General  Buchholz,  was  this  report  given  today  shared  with  your 
senior  officers,  and  were  you  given  complete  freedom  to  share  all 
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of  the  same  facts  as  strongly  as  you  presented  them  this  morning? 
What  reply  did  they  give  you,  because  I  presume  most  of  them 
have  had  commands  similar  to  those  that  you  hold  today? 

General  Buchholz.  Yes,  sir.  Sir,  I  have  been  given  complete 
freedom  to  say  exactly  what  I  feel.  The  Army  holds  me  responsible 
as  the  Chief  of  Signal  to  ensure  that  communications  things  hap- 
pen, not  only  just  the  training  but  the  future  of  the  Signal  Corps 
and  the  information  highways  you  all  hear  about. 

My  next  higher  headquarters  did  not  require  me  to  come  back  in 
there  whatsoever.  They  said,  go  up.  I  came  up  to  the  Department 
of  the  Army  a  couple  of  days  ago.  I  asked,  can  I  please  have  where 
the  Army  is  going  on  a  larger  order  of  magnitude,  because  I  did 
not  know  if  you  folks  would  ask  me  things  that  are  clearly  outside 
of  my  line,  and  I  like  to  get  educated.  I  spent  1  day  doing  that. 

I  have  been  told  absolutely  nothing  of  what  to  say,  only  this  is 
what  the  Army  is  doing  today.  They  said  clearly,  General  Buchholz, 
you  go  down  there  and  tell  them  your  story. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you.  Commander,  your  testimony  is 
very  astonishing  in  that  you  have  one  of  the  most  modern  weapon 
systems  in  that  ship  that  the  taxpayers  can  provide.  It  is  a  tribute 
and  a  clear  documentation  that  this  country  is  giving  the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces  the  very  finest  equipment  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  all  technology  worldwide.  Your  ship,  in  your 
judgment,  is  second-to-none  worldwide,  am  I  not  correct? 

Commander  Stavridis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  But  you  made  the  statement,  and  I  think  quite 
honestly,  about  the  number  of  deployments  and  how  that  impacts 
on  a  sailor's  daily  life  and,  in  turn,  upon  his  wife  and  children  and 
other  relatives,  and  generally  his  quality  of  life,  and  therefore  you 
say  they  are  going  to  walk  with  their  feet  when  their  enlistments 
come  up  again. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  pragmatic  assessment,  but  you  also  said 
we  need  more  ships.  I  have  to  tell  you,  in  my  judgment  that  is  not 
likely,  given  the  budget  constraints,  so  what  has  to  give  is  the 
number  of  pop-up  deployments,  the  number  of  times  that  our  Presi- 
dent and  your  superiors  direct  you  to  leave  port  and  take  these  for- 
eign missions  on. 

So  that  is  above  your  pay  grade,  but  that  is  the  message  that 
comes  out  of  this  hearing  today,  that  the  number  of  deployments 
is  overstressing  the  ability  of  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and,  indeed,  the  seniors  like  yourself  to  keep  in  a 
ready  position. 

My  question  to  you  is  this:  is  your  opinion  shared  by  other  COs 
in  the  Navy?  In  other  words,  your  peer  group? 

You  have  had  the  opportunity,  I  am  sure,  to  discuss  this  with 
other  commanders,  for  example,  in  your  squadron  of  ships? 

Commander  Stavridis.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  say — without  putting 
words  in  anybody  else's  mouth — that  my  situation  in  Barry  is  not 
a  unique  one.  All  of  our  ships  are  working  hard,  and  are  forward- 
deployed  or  surge-deployed  a  great  deal,  and  I  would  say  that  ev- 
erybody is  concerned  about  high  PERSTEMPO  right  now. 

Senator  Warner.  Colonel  to  the  Corps,  I  was  privileged  once  to 
wear  that  same  uniform,  and  at  that  time  we  never  heard  the  word 
"peacekeeping".  We  were  trained  to  fight,  and  that  meant  combat, 
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but  today  our  troops  are  called  upon,  and  I  think  quite  properly, 
to  go  into  situations  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  and 
others,  are  hopefully  essential  to  our  national  security  to  perform 
what  we  call  peacekeeping  missions. 

Are  your  troops  receiving  adequate  training  for  going  into  a  situ- 
ation that  we  call  peacekeeping  which  overnight  can  turn  into  a  sit- 
uation which  is  peacemaking  and  that  is  a  euphemism,  really,  for 
combat?  We  saw  it  in  Somalia.  Our  troops  there  were  sent  to  feed 
a  humanitarian  need,  crying  out,  but  in  due  course  it  ended  up  in 
serious  combat  and  serious  losses  in  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes  in 
one  situation. 

First,  are  you  able  to  train  your  troops,  and  do  they  accept  this 
dual  responsibility? 

Colonel  Beavers.  Sir,  we  are.  I  would  like  to  limit  my  comments 
on  that  to  one  operation,  and  that  is  Operation  Sea  Signal,  where 
we  provided  security  for  the  Cuban  migrant  camps  and  the  Haitian 
migrant  camps  down  there.  I  consider  that  a  civil  affairs  operation 
down  there  in  what  we  did. 

Did  we  have  adequate  training  going  in  down  there?  No,  in  fact, 
we  did  not.  One  thing  we  stressed  shortly  after  we  got  there  is, 
quite  frankly,  we  broke  open  the  manuals  and  sent  a  lot  of  troops 
through  a  lot  of  training. 

In  those  types  of  operations,  though,  I  think  if  you  have  well- 
trained  marines  and  well-trained  soldiers  that  are  well-dis- 
ciplined— and  that  is  really  what  the  key  is,  and  I  probably  was 
never  more  proud  of  any  marine  or  the  soldiers  that  served  under 
us  down  there — it  was  their  discipline.  They  can  do  this  if  they  are 
well-disciplined  and  educated. 

But  what  you  have  to  do,  and  I  do  not  think  you  can,  unless — 
I  cannot  see  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  being  prepared  or  that  being 
the  focus  of  their  effort,  is  humanitarian  ops,  but  we  do  have  to  be 
prepared  to  do  that.  It  requires  rapid  ramp-up  of  training,  strong 
leadership  at  the  NCO  level  and  the  young  lieutenants,  and  that 
is  probably  our  strength  right  now,  we  have  some  crackerjacks 
there. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you.  My  time  is  up. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Cohen. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Buchholz,  I  was  intrigued  with  your  statement.  I  am  not 
sure  I  recorded  you  correctly  in  my  notes,  but  you  talked  about,  as 
we  are  rushing  down  this  information  superhighway  that  we  are 
not  quite  sure  what  kind  of  vehicles  we  are  going  to  be  driving 
down  that  highway.  Would  you  care  to  explain  that  a  little  bit  fur- 
ther? 

General  Buchholz.  Yes,  sir. 

My  job  in  the  Army  is  to  provide  the  highways,  and  then  the 
command  and  control  systems  that  the  different  parts  of  the  Army 
have  will  move  across  those  signal  and  switching  systems. 

In  order  to  understand  where  all  of  these  things  are  going  to 
snap  in,  AT&T  would  do  some  kind  of  modeling  system  that  would 
say  that  if  you  hook  in  these  many  things,  this  is  what  it  will  do. 
You  have  traffic  jams  in  electronics  just  like  you  do  downtown  in 
traffic,  and  so  I  do  not  have  the  modeling  capability  to  do  those 
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kinds  of  things.  I  should  be  modeling  before  we  buy  versus  after 
we  buy,  and  I  am  just  not  in  a  position  to  do  it. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  want  to  direct  some  remarks  to  you,  Com- 
mander. Now  that  Senator  Lott  is  not  here  I  can  say  the  only 
handicap  you  suffer  under  was  that  your  ship  was  built  in 
Pascagoula  and  not  Bath. 

Commander  Stavridis.  I  saw  that  one  coming,  sir. 

Senator  Cohen.  He  did  not  come  rushing  over  to  defend  that. 

But  the  major  rationale  for  the  Bottom-Up  Review  is  that  we 
should  be  able  to  have  sufficient  forces  and  capability  to  fight  two 
major  regional  conflicts  simultaneously.  As  General  Shalikashvili 
has  said,  were  we  only  able  to  fight  only  one,  then  we  would  be- 
come a  regional  power,  and  it  would  not  take  long  for  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  figure  out  that  if  we  were  involved  in  some  other  area,  other 
than  Iraq,  he  could  move  with  relative  ease  and  comfort  knowing 
we  would  not  be  capable  of  inflicting  the  kind  of  damage  that  we 
did  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

The  problem  we  have  is  that  we  are  holding  onto  a  fiction.  I 
think  most  of  us,  or  many  of  us  on  this  panel  feel  that  while  we 
have  the  goal,  and  we  have  a  statement  that  we  are  prepared  for 
these  two  major  regional  conflicts,  as  we  continue  to  listen  to  the 
evidence,  it  does  not  seem  to  match  up. 

What  we  are  hearing,  for  example,  is  that  we  are  downsizing  the 
military  force  structure  and  we  are  using  the  downsizing  of  person- 
nel to  pay  for  the  modernization  of  the  equipment.  That  will  allow 
us  to  carry  out  these  kinds  of  missions  with  more  capability. 

But  just  dealing  with  the  destroyer  program,  for  example,  we 
have  gone  from  five  ships  a  year  to  four  ships  a  year  to  three  ships 
a  year,  and  now  the  administration  is  proposing  two-and-a-half 
ships  a  year.  The  rationale  is  being  lost  here. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  downsizing  the  force  structure  in  order  to 
modernize  our  force  capability,  but  we  are  not  doing  either.  We  are 
downsizing  and  we  are  also  putting  off  the  modernization,  and  at 
some  point  in  time,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  this  is  going  to  be 
causing  some  serious  problems  for  our  military  forces. 

You  are  operating  now,  I  think  you  have — the  goal  is  basically 
a  50-percent  operating  tempo.  You  are  up  to  70  or  75  percent? 

Commander  Stavridis.  Yes,  sir.  The  goal  is  50  percent  over  a  5- 
year  period.  It  is  hoped  that  that  will  even  out.  So  Barry  is  a  2- 
year-old  ship,  and  ours  is  running  at  about  70  to  75-percent  over 
those  first  2  years.  Hopefully,  it  will  get  into  balance,  and  I  know 
my  chain  of  command  is  working  hard  to  make  that  happen. 

Senator  Cohen.  Hopefully,  except  we  are  having  fewer  ships 
come  into  the  force,  you  are  having  older  ships,  and  I  do  not  have 
the  time  to  debate  the  merits  of  the  older  ships  and  what  that 
takes  in  terms  of  wear  and  tear  on  personnel,  but  you  have  also 
had  a  cut  of  8  to  10  percent  in  maintenance,  is  that  correct? 

Commander  Stavridis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  have  been  told  by  the  Commander  of  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  Forces  that  we  are  spending  roughly  $20  million  a 
month  just  to  maintain  the  Cuban  and  Haitian  refugees  at  Guanta- 
namo  Bay,  $20  million  a  month  coming  out  of  O&M  funds,  and 
that  is  where  he  is  putting  that  up. 
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We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  maintain  those  ships,  given  the 
rate  of  spending  that  is  going  on  just  down  in  that  region,  building 
tent  cities,  something  that  can  be  torn  down  in  a  moment.  It  has 
no  intrinsic  value.  We  have  not  resolved  that  political  situation,  but 
we  are  taking  it  out  of  the  Navy's  budget — O&M  funds — to  main- 
tain a  tent  city  at  Guantanamo  Bay. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Nunn  that  unless  we  have  a  supplemental 
up  here  very,  very  quickly,  we  are  going  to  lose  the  opportunity  to 
have  that  maintenance  that  has  now  been  deferred.  It  will  be  de- 
ferred again  into  next  year,  and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  push 
this  into  the  future  and  present  our  forces  with  an  unmanageable 
problem.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Commander  Stavridis.  Yes,  sir,  I  do,  by  and  large. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  for  right  now.  Thank 
you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  each  one  of  our 
witnesses  for  being  here  today  and  giving  us  their  insight.  There 
is  no  substitute  here  for  people  in  the  field.  It  is  very,  very  valu- 
able, and  no  matter  how  much  we  rely  on  people  here  in  Washing- 
ton, having  a  fresh  perspective  from  the  field  level  is  very,  very  im- 
portant. 

I  would  like  to  ask  each  of  you  the  same  question,  and  it  will 
vary  with  the  service.  That  is,  are  we  underutilizing  or 
overutilizing  simulators  in  your  own  experience,  in  terms  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  some  of  the  older  training  methods?  Or  do  we  have  it 
about  right? 

General  Buchholz.  Sir,  I  will  lead  off  on  that.  In  my  case,  I  do 
not  have  enough  simulators.  I  will  tell  you  for  the  Army  we  are  get- 
ting into  simulators.  We  are  not  overusing  them  at  all.  They  are 
paying  off  very  highly  for  us  now. 

Senator  NUNN.  So  you  see  more  potential  for  simulators? 

General  Buchholz.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Senator  Nunn.  How  about  you,  Commander? 

Commander  Stavridis.  I  would  agree  with  the  General  that 
there  is  more  potential  for  doing  it,  especially  as  you  move  into  vir- 
tual reality  and  other  new  technologies  that  can  make  them  more 
realistic  and  more  viable.  I  think  we  could  do  more  from  my  per- 
spective as  CO  of  a  ship. 

Senator  Nunn.  Colonel. 

Colonel  Beavers.  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  use  them,  sir. 
I  think  for  two  reasons:  one,  it  cuts  down  on  time  in  the  field,  quite 
frankly;  and  the  second  thing  is  I  think  you  get  more  instantaneous 
feedback  and  you  can  more  closely  monitor  those  personnel  that 
you  are  training,  so  I  think  it  is  an  extremely  important  thing. 

Senator  Nunn.  Colonel. 

Colonel  Beesley.  Sir,  I  think  there  is  a  perfect  balance  right  now 
in  the  Air  Force  between  simulator  use  and  actual  flying  time. 

Senator  Nunn.  Let  me  ask  each  of  you  this  one  other  question. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you — General,  you  were  there  in  the 
mid  to  late  1970s — were  there  when  we  did  have  the  real  hollow 
force  and  morale  problem.  I  lived  through  that  and  remember  it 
very  vividly,  and  I  am  sure  you  do. 
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I  am  not  sure  about  some  of  our  younger  witnesses  here  today, 
whether  they  were  in  the  military  at  that  stage  or  not,  but  from 
what  you  know  about  it,  and  in  comparing  today's  quality,  dis- 
cipline, morale,  and  training,  how  do  you  compare  it  to  the  period 
where  we  did  have  this  serious  problem  in  the  mid  to  late  1970s? 

General  Buchholz.  All  right,  sir.  Yes,  I  was  there.  As  far  as  our 
force  goes,  sir,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  force  today  is  far  beyond 
anything  that  I  think  America  has  ever  fielded.  The  quality  of  sol- 
dier is  absolutely  amazing. 

However,  there  are  enough  things  going  on  today  that  reflect  the 
seventies.  The  soldiers  again  are  now  having  to  go  do  things  that 
we  had  decided  we  were  going  to  have  contractors  do  because  we 
want  soldiers  to  train,  we  want  soldiers  in  the  field.  There  are 
enough  deployments.  There  is  enough  OPTEMPO  going  on. 

There  is  a  problem  with  family  housing;  there  is  a  problem  with 
barracks.  These  things  are  cumulative,  and  if  we  keep  going,  the 
quality  will  go  down.  We  will  meet  our  recruiting  goals  one  way  or 
another,  but  the  other  is  not  what  we  want  to  do  again.  The  quality 
of  the  force  is  absolutely  amazing,  and  should  not  be  compromised. 

Senator  Nunn.  Do  you  see  warning  signs  here  now,  but  that  we 
have  not  had  a  deterioration?  How  do  you  categorize  where  we  are 
right  now?  I  understand  you  are  saying  you  see  a  lot  of  problems 
coming  unless  we  get  more  funding.  Where  are  we  right  now  com- 
pared to  the  late  seventies? 

General  Buchholz.  Sir,  we  are  on  the  razor's  edge.  We  are  going 
backwards  toward  those  days. 

Senator  Nunn.  Compared  to  the  seventies,  though? 

General  Buchholz.  Yes,  sir,  going  back  to  people  living  just  as 
the  Commander  said.  If  enough  of  these  things  accumulate,  the 
people  will  get  out.  The  whole  power  of  the  Army  is  its  quality  peo- 
ple. You  can  have  the  finest  machines  in  the  world,  but  if  the  peo- 
ple are  not  there,  you  have  nothing  but  machines. 

Senator  Nunn.  But  you  say  the  warning  signs  are  out  there  now? 

General  Buchholz.  Yes,  sir,  they  are. 

Senator  Nunn.  Commander. 

Commander  Stavridis.  Let  me  just  compare  it  from  personal  ex- 
perience, sir.  In  the  late  seventies  I  was  on  board  the  U.S.S.  For- 
restal,  which  was  at  the  time  a  very  old  aircraft  carrier.  I  was  an 
engineer.  There  were  a  lot  of  safety  problems.  There  were  tremen- 
dous morale  problems. 

Today,  I  am  fortunate  to  be  on  a  very  new  ship.  I  feel  we  have 
improved  1,000  percent  since  the  late  1970s.  I  would  say  just  look- 
ing within  what  I  see  on  the  Barry  there  are  some  storm  warnings 
out  there. 

Senator  Nunn.  Right  now  you  are  in  good  shape,  as  you  would 
describe  it,  but  you  see  warning  signals,  is  that  right? 

Commander  Stavridis.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  how  I  see  it  from  the 
U.S.S.  Barry. 

Senator  NUNN.  Colonel,  the  same  question. 

Colonel  Beavers.  Sir,  I  have  seen  the  Marine  Corps  since  I  came 
in  in  1968,  when  we  had  a  lot  of  problems  across  the  service  in  the 
seventies.  I  have  also  seen  it  in  the  late  seventies,  when  I  served 
in  the  fleet  as  a  company  commander  in  Okinawa. 
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In  1976-1977,  when  I  was  a  company  commander  in  the  fleet,  I 
thought  quite  frankly  we  had  some  pretty  fine  marines  then  who 
were  physically  tough,  well-disciplined  troops.  We  did  not  have  the 
same  type  of  equipment  we  have  today. 

The  marines  we  have  today  are  extremely  intelligent.  Their 
qualifications  being  a  high  school  graduate — mental  qualifica- 
tions— are  much  higher  than  we  have  had  in  the  past.  They  are 
still  well-disciplined  marines,  but  they  come  from  across  the  soci- 
ety. 

The  fear  that  I  see  is  not  so  much  in  the  quality  of  our  people — 
and  it  is  demanding  today  to  be  a  young  marine  or  a  young  soldier. 
We  try  to  keep  our  gents  under  65  percent  deployment  in  the  oper- 
ating fleet.  I  have  35  percent  of  my  command  that  is  married.  I  am 
not  so  concerned  with  a  lot  of  people  walking  out  the  door,  because 
we  do  try  to  do  a  lot  of  things  to  keep  them  focused,  and  I  think 
marines  always  know  that  that  is  what  they  are  supposed  to  be 
doing,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  join. 

But  the  one  area  that  is  extremely  crucial,  I  think,  is  equipment, 
in  the  maintenance  of  equipment,  and  this  is  where,  as  I  men- 
tioned, I  see  the  real  fear.  Not  today,  possibly  not  even  next  year, 
but  possibly  in  the  out-years,  because  the  equipment  that  we  have 
right  now,  even  what  we  consider  modern,  the  HMMWVs,  the 
dragon  wagons,  have  now  been  fielded  for  over  10  years,  and  that 
is  where  I  go  back  to  analogies,  the  new  car  and  the  old  car. 

In  the  new  car  you  change  the  oil  in  it  and  continue  to  drive  it, 
and  it  is  not  maintenance-intensive.  The  older  it  gets,  it  requires 
a  lot  of  new  parts  to  be  put  on  it  to  maintain  that  piece  of  gear, 
and  that  is  where  it  gets  critical,  and  it  costs  a  lot  more  money  to 
operate  and  it  also  is  less  reliable.  That  is  where  I  see  the  real  fear 
in  the  modernization,  not  even  just  the  modernization,  but  also  the 
replacement  of  the  current  gear  that  we  have. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you.  Colonel,  my  time  has  expired.  Maybe 
you  can  give  me  a  very  brief  answer. 

Colonel  Beesley.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  say  the  quality  of  our  people 
and  our  morale  are  both  manageable  issues  at  this  time.  We  had 
holes  in  our  aircraft  with  no  engines  back  in  1977-1980.  We  do  not 
have  that  situation  today. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  McCain. 

Senator  McCain.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  do  not  have 
that  situation  today,  Colonel  Beesley,  but  you  have  been  down- 
graded for  3  months? 

Colonel  Beesley.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  McCain.  Colonel,  have  you  had  any  briefing  sessions  or 
guidance  regarding  your  appearance  before  this  committee? 

Colonel  Beesley.  No,  sir,  I  have  not.  In  fact,  my  leadership  of 
my  base,  my  command  in  the  Air  Force  has  gone  out  of  the  way 
not  to  influence,  direct,  or  suggest  what  I  should  or  should  not  say. 

Senator  McCain.  I  am  going  to  ask  that  same  question  of  the 
other  witnesses. 

Colonel  Beavers.  Sir,  I  had  no  guidance  given  to  me.  The  only 
briefings  I  got  I  requested  because  I  have  a  limited  expertise  that 
kind  of  focuses  on  the  8th  Marines  and  ground  operations,  but  I 
was  not  exactly  sure  what  you  gentlemen  were  going  to  ask  me,  so 
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I  kind  of  asked  to  peruse  some  information  so  I  thought  I  could 
make  myself  a  little  sharper  here,  but  I  got  no  guidance,  though. 

Commander  Stavridis.  The  only  thing  I  got  was  from  our  direc- 
tor of  legislative  affairs,  who  told  me  to  come  up  here  and  tell  the 
truth,  and  tell  it  like  it  is,  and  that  is  it. 

General  Buchholz.  The  same,  sir.  I  had  1-day  worth  of  briefings 
that  I  asked  for  so  I  would  understand  what  the  Department  of  the 
Army  is  doing  and  get  updated  on  that,  but  no  guidance  as  far  as 
my  testimony. 

Senator  Cohen.  All  unguided  witnesses.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  McCain.  Commander,  you  mentioned  that  the  Barry  will 
have  13  months  between  deployments.  How  much  of  that  time  will 
your  sailors  be  able  to  spend  in  their  home  port  with  their  families? 

Commander  Stavridis.  In  that  13  months  we  will  be  underway 
5V2  to  6  months  of  that,  and  just  to  make  an  additional  point  about 
it,  when  the  ship  is  in  home  port — as  I  know  you  know,  Senator 
McCain,  from  your  naval  experience — the  sailors  stand  duty,  so 
typically  about  25  percent  of  the  crew  spends  a  24-hour  period  on 
board,  which  adds  up  to  a  certain  amount  of  additional  hours  spent 
away  from  family  as  well,  so  it  is  a  high  sacrifice  we  ask  of  our 
people. 

Senator  McCain.  General,  you  stated  that  an  advanced  simulator 
is  sitting  idle  because  you  do  not  have  funds  for  the  equipment. 
How  much  money  does  it  cost  to  operate  that? 

General  Buchholz.  Two  and  a  half  million  dollars  a  year,  sir.  It 
is  brand-new.  It  has  not  been  operated  yet.  That  is  the  cost  of  the 
contractor  instructors  as  well  as  the  maintenance. 

Senator  McCain.  Do  you  expect  to  get  that  funding? 

General  Buchholz.  Not  yet,  sir. 

Senator  McCain.  Are  there  other  simulators  that  you  have  under 
similar  circumstances? 

General  Buchholz.  Not  the  ones  that  I  own,  sir.  There  are  some 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  hold  of. 

Senator  McCain.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank 
you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Coats. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you.  Let  me  just  ask  you  quickly  about 
some  quality  of  life  issues.  Commander  Stavridis,  you  gave  me  the 
answer  that  I  expected,  but  I  would  just  like  to  hear  from  the  oth- 
ers. 

Let  me  just  start  this  way.  General  Buchholz,  in  your  opinion, 
is  your  personnel  tempo  at  a  point  where  it  will,  over  the  long- 
term,  affect  retention  and  morale? 

General  Buchholz.  In  my  current  job,  sir,  as  a  commandant  of 
a  school,  the  answer  to  that  is  no,  because  it  is  pretty  well  set. 

What  is  happening,  though,  is  I  am  not  preparing  for  the  future. 
I  am  not  going  out  and  developing  the  technology  the  Army  is 
going  to  need  for  its  information  highway,  so  I  do  not  have  the  peo- 
ple. I  have  lost  75  percent  of  the  people,  and  that  takes  seasoned 
people,  not  just  anybody. 

We  have  OPTEMPO  under  control  in  the  school,  although  my  in- 
structor-to-student ratio  has  really  gone  off  the  end  of  the  scale.  In- 
stead of  having  small  groups,  I  now  have  larger  groups,  and  large 
groups  have  become  very  large  groups  for  one  instructor. 
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Senator  Coats.  What  about  the  status  of  your  housing?  Where 
would  you  rate  your  housing? 

General  Buchholz.  Between — around  C-3,  sir,  to  use  the  cur- 
rent term.  The  good  news  is  it  has  vinyl  sides,  so  I  do  not  need  to 
paint  it.  The  bad  news  is,  I  cannot  paint  the  inside. 

Senator  Coats.  What  about  your  family  support  funds,  medical, 
child  care,  MWR? 

General  Buchholz.  Marginal,  C-3  plus.  A  lot  of  that  is  carried 
by  some  volunteers,  and  I  tell  you,  down  in  Georgia  we  have  folks 
that  really  come  through  when  you  need  them.  They  are  not  being 
paid  for  it. 

We  have  some  programs,  a  little  bit  of  money  here  and  there, 
and  it  is  getting  by,  but  it  is  pretty  meager. 

Senator  Coats.  Commander  Stavridis,  how  would  you  describe 
the  availability  of  housing  for  your  ship? 

Commander  Stavridis.  In  our  home  port  of  Norfolk,  VA,  Sen- 
ator, it  is  actually  pretty  good.  It  is  a  relatively  low-cost  area  as 
compared  to  other  places  the  Navy  is — San  Diego,  Pearl  Harbor. 
Those  kinds  of  places  are  I  think  far  tougher  on  the  young  people. 

Senator  Coats.  You  mentioned  your  personnel  tempo,  and  I  have 
already  received  that  answer. 

Colonel  Beavers,  where  do  you  fall  on  that? 

Colonel  Beavers.  Sir,  on  the  housing,  I  would  rather  not  com- 
ment on  the  housing  at  Camp  Lejeune,  but  I  can  tell  you  it  is  ade- 
quate housing,  and  it  suffers  from  what  a  lot  of  bases  do,  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  but  I  would  rather  focus  my  answer  in  on  the 
bachelor  quarters  where  my  young  enlisted  marines  live. 

As  I  said  before,  35  percent  of  my  marines  are  married  in  the 
battalion,  or  in  the  regiment,  but  that  leaves  65  percent  living  in 
the  barracks.  Right  now,  we  are  a  long  way  behind  on  where  those 
barracks  ought  to  be,  both  in  the  adequacy — not  necessarily  the 
adequacy,  but  the  upkeep  of  them,  but  also  in  personal  support 
equipment. 

Furniture  for  inside  the  barracks,  we  are  currently  trying  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  by  assigning  the  young  marine  a  room.  We 
have  always  done  it  before,  where  they  are  rotated  from,  every 
time  they  rotate  out,  they  would  come  back  to  another  area,  and 
we  are  trying  to  set  it  up  to  where  these  marines  live  in  the  same 
room.  When  they  deploy,  they  come  back  to  the  same  room,  so  that 
their  gear  is  all  there  and  there  does  not  have  to  be  storage. 

What  has  happened  when  we  have  done  this  throughout  the  divi- 
sion and  throughout  the  bases,  when  the  First  Battalion  8th  Ma- 
rines returns  in  June  of  this  year,  unless  we  can  remedy  the  prob- 
lem right  now,  we  are  going  to  have  insufficient  furniture  for  every 
marine  to  have  appropriate  gear. 

We  have  a  shortage  of  personnel  support  equipment  inside  the 
division  at  Camp  Lejeune,  so  we  have  got  a  lot  of  work  to  do  there. 
That  is  part  of  the  maintenance  of  personnel,  and  just  like  we  said, 
these  things  have  suffered  over  the  years  because  we  had  to  put 
the  money  into  front  line  readiness  issues  if  we  were  to  perform 
our  mission. 

Senator  Coats.  Colonel  Beesley,  what  is  your  answer  to  that,  rel- 
ative to  long-term  retention  and  morale  and  housing  and  family 
support,  given  your  tempo? 
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Colonel  Beesley.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  say  the  OPTEMPO  and  long- 
term  morale  is  a  leadership  challenge,  but  it  is  manageable.  As  far 
as  the  housing,  families  make  it  clear  living  overseas  is  expensive, 
difficult,  and  not  convenient. 

Senator  Coats.  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  called  you  up  and 
said,  I  can  give  you  one  thing,  the  thing  that  you  need  the  most, 
what  would  your  answer  be? 

General  Buchholz.  Sir,  my  job  is  to  accomplish  my  mission.  I 
would  ask  for  $10.4  million  to  accomplish  my  mission. 

Senator  Coats.  Commander. 

Commander  Stavridis.  I  would  ask  to  have  my  10  percent  of  my 
maintenance  dollars  restored  for  this  coming  year. 

Colonel  Beavers.  Money. 

Senator  Coats.  For  what? 

Colonel  Beavers.  For  maintenance,  sir. 

Senator  Coats.  For  maintenance? 

Colonel  Beavers.  For  maintenance,  both  personal  support  to 
take  care  of  those  problems  for  the  troops,  to  make  life  a  little  bit 
better  for  them  right  now,  and  also  maintenance  of  our  current 
gear.  I  will  not  get  into  the  modernization  programs.  That  is  way 
above  my  level.  But  the  maintenance,  and  maintaining  the  gear 
that  I  have  right  now,  I  think  is  very  important,  and  replacement 
of  it. 

Senator  Coats.  And  Colonel  Beesley,  money  for  what? 

Colonel  Beesley.  Sir,  it  would  be  a  pay  raise  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween inflation. 

Senator  Coats.  My  time  has  expired.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Santorum. 

Senator  Santorum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Colonel  Beesley, 
you  made  some  comments  in  response  to  Senator  Nunn  comparing 
your  unit  back  in  the  mid-seventies,  late  seventies  to  now.  You  said 
the  reason  your  unit  was  in  bad  shape  then  was  because  of  en- 
gines, then  you  said  you  downgraded  the  rating  because  of  engines, 
but  you  responded  to  Senator  McCain  that  things  currently  were 
okay.  Now,  I  am  not  too  sure  I  understand  what  the  difference  is. 

Colonel  Beesley.  It  is  real  simple,  Senator.  Back  in  the  seventies 
and  eighties  timeframe,  we  had  aircraft  sitting  without  engines  in 
them.  Today,  we  do  not  have  our  full  authorization  of  engines  allo- 
cated, but  all  of  our  aircraft  sitting  have  engines  in  them.  We  do 
not  have  holes  in  the  airplanes. 

So  we  do  not  have  our  total  authorization,  but  we  have — every 
aircraft  has  engines  in  it. 

Senator  Santorum.  You  have  been  very  positive  about  how 
things  are  going,  and  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that,  but  yet  just  in  the 
last  few  minutes  I  wrote  down  some  things  that  you  said  such  as 
the  cost  of  living  is  high  and  is  not  convenient. 

You  expressed  before  that  you  have  deployments  in  Turkey  and 
Italy  and  you  have  got  the  cost  of  living,  you  need  a  pay  raise,  and 
now  have  lower  ratings,  morale  is  high  and  everything  is  fine.  That 
seems  to  me  to  conflict. 

I  mean,  if  you  say  all  of  these  things  are  going  on,  you  have  a 
lot  of  people  who  are  not  spending  time  with  their  family,  you  have 
them  overseas,  and  yet  everything  seems  to  be  okay.  That  goes 
counter  to  what  my  normal  expectation  would  be.  Maybe  you  just 
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have  a  group  of  very  exceptional  people  working  for  you,  and  I  am 
sure  you  feel  that  way.  Do  you  not  see  any  consequences  of  this 
continuing  into  the  future? 

Colonel  Beesley.  No.  I  do  see  consequences  over  time,  our 
squadron  being  deployed  in  Operation  Provide  Comfort  right  now, 
and  has  been  for  the  past  15  months.  We  have  no  definitive  end 
in  sight. 

Senator  Santorum.  What  do  the  people  say  to  you?  What  do 
your  folks  say?  Are  they  not  concerned  about  getting  home? 

Colonel  Beesley.  Yes,  sir,  they  are  concerned  about  getting  back 
to  home  station.  We  would  love  to  have  all  of  our  people  in  one  lo- 
cation at  the  same  time,  but  they  understand  that  we  are  volun- 
teers, and  our  aircraft,  the  F-15E,  has  a  precision  attack  capability 
that  is  very  vital  to  the  mission  at  hand.  Today,  that  happens  to 
be  Operation  Provide  Comfort,  so  we  understand. 

Senator  Santorum.  Okay.  I  guess  I  am  still  looking  for  some- 
thing. You  have  painted  a  very  rosy  picture.  I  guess  my  concern  is, 
is  that  something  you  foresee  to  be  maintained,  or  do  you  think  you 
are  going  to  run  into  problems  here  soon? 

Colonel  Beesley.  I  think  over  time  we  may  run  into  problems. 
Like  someone  said,  the  warning  signals  are  there. 

The  biggest  thing  we  have  done  in  our  squadron  is  to  try  to  inject 
stability  into  the  effort.  We  have  published  a  plan  in  which  every 
person  knew  when  they  were  going  to  go  on  temporary  duty,  when 
they  were  going  to  come  back.  That  has  allowed  them  to  plan  their 
family  vacations  around  that. 

And  so  they  understand  that  they  are  volunteers  and  they  under- 
stand that  this  injecting  of  stability  helps  the  cause,  but  sure,  we 
would  love  to  have  a  definitive  date  when  we  are  going  to  be  out 
of  Provide  Comfort  and  let  somebody  else  who  has  not  oeen  there 
as  long  take  their  fair  share. 

Senator  Santorum.  Commander,  a  question  I  have  for  you  is  in 
responding  to  Senator  Nunn,  you  talked  about  having  been  on  the 
Forrestal  and  now  the  Barry,  and  the  difference  in  morale  because 
of  being  on  an  older  vessel,  and  now  on  a  new  one. 

You  said  that  being  on  an  older  vessel  compounded  the  problem, 
and  being  on  a  new  vessel  actually  helps.  You  said  you  see  warning 
signals,  but  the  fact  that  you  are  on  a  new  vessel  does  help  with 
maintaining  people  and  keeping  morale  high.  Is  that  accurate?  You 
did  not  get  quite  to  that  point,  but  I  just  wanted  to  clarify  that. 

Commander  Stavridis.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  an  accurate  assessment, 
based  on  my  personal  experience  on  those  two  ships. 

Again,  the  reason  is  that  on  that  older  ship  you  are  just  spending 
so  much  time  doing  the  maintenance  and  fixing — as  the  Colonel 
has  said,  replacing  the  parts.  It  eats  up  an  awful  lot  of  time  that 
could  be  better  spent  doing  training,  looking  forward,  preparing  for 
operational  missions. 

Those  are  motivating  things  for  military  people  to  do.  You  get  to 
do  more  of  those  on  a  newer  ship,  and  again,  that  is  why  I  really 
applaud  the  actions  of  the  Congress  in  the  1980s  that  have  given 
us  the  new  ships  that  we  have  and  the  newer  equipment  that  we 
have,  sir. 

Senator  Santorum.  I  have  two  points  on  that.  Even  though  vou 
do  have  a  new  ship,  you  still  went  to  the  same  problems,  so  it  does 
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not  necessarily  substitute  for  all  of  the  other  problems  with  respect 
to  deployments,  et  cetera. 

Commander  Stavridis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Santorum.  The  other  question  I  have  is,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  you  have  maintenance  availability  problems  with, 
you  know,  being  deferred  and  curtailed.  Is  that  causing  problems 
related  to  your  readiness,  and  how  so? 

Commander  Stavridis.  Actually,  sir,  in  the  Barry  right  now  we 
are  in  pretty  good  shape.  I  have  a  maintenance  availability  that  is 
about  to  commence  for  about  90  days.  That  will  get  me  through  a 
lot  of  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done  correcting  things  from  the  de- 
ployment, so  I  think  we  are  in  pretty  good  shape  in  that  regard 
right  now. 

Senator  Santorum.  Thank  you.  My  time  has  expired. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Lieberman  was  the  next  Senator. 
Do  you  have  more  questions  on  this  first  panel? 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  do  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you. 

I  know  several  of  you  have  commented  on  the  effects  that  fre- 
quent deployments  have  on  the  morale  of  your  personnel,  as  well 
as  the  maintenance  of  your  equipment,  and  the  state  of  training  in 
you  units. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  each  comment  briefly  on  the  sorts  of 
things  which  you  currently  do  in  order  to  maximize  the  training 
value  of  your  deployments,  even  when  those  deployments  are  not 
what  you  are  usually  trained  to  do.  For  instance,  flying  air  patrols 
over  Iraq,  or  floating  off-shore  from  a  crisis  area.  Are  there  things 
which  you  need  to  be  able  to  make  these  deployments  more  rel- 
evant to  your  usual  missions?  General  Buchholz. 

General  Buchholz.  Sir,  I  come  from  a  training  institution,  but 
on  my  post  there  are  also  five  battalions  that  are  deployable.  Two 
of  those  battalions  have  deployed  in  the  signal  world.  Those  folks 
pretty  much  go  out  and  set  up  communications.  Unless  they  move 
it  repeatedly,  then  they  get  in  place.  Then  we  do  small,  what  we 
do  hip-pocket  training  at  that  point  in  time. 

We  maximize  every  minute  we  can  simply  because  you  do  not 
want  soldiers  to  get  bored,  and  I  would  tell  you  that  they  do  not 
want  to  be  bored.  They  want  things  to  do.  So  yes,  we  have  a  train- 
ing regimen  we  go  through  once  we  set  up  in  the  field,  and  I  have 
commanded  two  field  units,  and  I  have  done  that  repeatedly. 

Commander  Stavridis.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  deployments  that  we 
have  made,  on  the  surge  deployments  we  have  made,  we  have  got- 
ten tremendous  training  benefit  out  of  them.  That  is  a  very  positive 
side  of  spending  a  lot  of  time  at  sea.  Certainly  we  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  cross-train  with  the  ships  that  are  out  there,  to  work  with 
the  other  services,  to  hone  our  joint  skills. 

All  the  places  I  have  been,  Operation  Support  Democracy  off 
Haiti,  Provide  Promise  off  Bosnia,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  all  in  the 
last  12  months,  have  afforded  those  opportunities,  and  that  is  why 
I  feel  the  readiness  is  in  fact  very  high  on  the  Barry  today. 

Colonel  Beavers.  Sir,  I  think  when  the  deployments  go — our  de- 
ployments for  the  8th  Marines  in  the  battalions  are,  in  fact — train- 
ing deployments  are  well  planned  out.  When  a  unit  is  assigned  one 
of  my  battalions,  rather,  to  Landing  Force  6th  Fleet  in  the  Medi- 
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terranean,  they  are  going  with  a  MESOP,  Marine  Expeditionary 
Special  Operations. 

The  same  thing  on  the  unit  deployment.  Those  units  go  for  6 
months  and  then  a  unit  deployment  program,  they  are  going  there 
to  operate  with  another  headquarters  in  training,  evolutions  and 
support  of  a  CINC  there  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

Where  you  have  a  problem  is  when  you  do  the  short  notice  de- 
ployments, like  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  or  to  Grand  Turk  Is- 
land in  support  of  these  humanitarian  operations.  There  is  a  prob- 
lem there  because  you  are  actually  functioning  every  day  in  an- 
other— and  to  try  to  hone  your  skills,  what  we  tried  to  do  over  in 
Guantanamo  with  the  battalions  we  had  down  there  was  to  get 
them  across  on  the  other  side  to  get  them  as  much  live  fire  to  keep 
their  live  fire,  because  you  are  very  limited  in  training  areas.  You 
can  do  some  patrolling,  out  due  to  the  nature  of  the  operation  down 
there,  it  has  got  to  be  very  confined. 

I  was  asked  earlier  if  you  lose  the  training  edge,  and  most  cer- 
tainly you  do,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  overcome  those  problems,  but 
you  work  it  the  best  you  can  to  come  up  with  what  kind  of  training. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you.  Colonel. 

Colonel  Beesley.  There  are  two  things  we  try  to  do  to  maximize 
our  training.  At  the  home  station,  we  try  and  fit  as  many  events 
in  one  sortie  as  we  can  so  we  make  the  best  use  of  the  fuel  and 
flying  time. 

Over  northern  Iraq,  we  view  that  as  a  subset  of  our  traditional 
training.  We  tend  to  try  to  go  after  small  mobile  targets,  and  that 
is  something  the  F-15E  was  not  originally  envisioned  for,  but  it  is 
still  good  training  over  northern  Iraq. 

Currently,  the  only  thing  I  would  do  if  I  had  a  choice  would  be 
to  do  night  flying  over  nortnern  Iraq.  The  coalition  at  this  time  has 
signed  up  not  to  do  night  flying,  which  allows  us  to  not  get  some 
of  our  night  events. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you.  I  have  one  final  question,  Colo- 
nel Beavers.  Unfortunately  I  had  to  be  on  the  floor  to  introduce  a 
bill,  so  I  missed  some  of  the  questioning.  If  this  has  already  been 
asked,  I  will  go  back  to  the  record. 

You  made  a  reference  in  your  opening  remarks  to  old  cars.  I  have 
heard  some  folks  who  follow  the  military  pretty  closely  say  that  we 
really  ought  to  focus  in  on  the  Marines  in  terms  of  the  moderniza- 
tion of  equipment  question. 

We  have  all  talked  about,  or  many  of  us  have  at  least,  the  prob- 
lem of  trying  to  do  everything  in  a  budget  that  just  does  not  allow 
us  to  do  everything,  that  we  may  have  achieved  a  pretty  good  state 
of  readiness  in  the  Marines,  but  that  we  are  not  really  giving  you 
the  kind  of  equipment,  updated  equipment,  that  you  need  in  all 
areas.  I  wonder  from  your  experience  how  you  would  react  to  that 
observation. 

Colonel  Beavers.  Sir,  I  think  one  of  the  things  we  have  is  re- 
placement. I  will  go  to  one  item,  the  HMMWV,  or  even  the  5-ton 
trucks.  The  HMMWV  was  fielded  in  1985.  That  is  a  relatively  new 
fielding  that  I  remember  in  1984-1985. 

My  analogy  is,  though — we  have  heard  everyone  here  on  the 
panel  talk  about  deployment.  I  would  submit  to  you  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  Marine  Corps  Fleet  Marine  Force,  our  operational  tempo 
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is  really,  with  the  exception  of  special  operations  like  Guantanamo, 
no  higher.  We  have  been  doing  this  for  a  long  time,  so  we  under- 
stand it. 

These  extra  operations,  be  it  in  support  of  Operation  Support  De- 
mocracy, in  support  of  the  JTF  in  Cuba,  or  the  Haiti  operation, 
these  are  short  notice  pop-ups  which  are  open-ended.  In  other 
words,  they  do  not  have  a  terminal  date.  That  has  put  our  equip- 
ment in  a  very  stressful  state.  In  other  words,  we  use  our  equip- 
ment an  awful  lot. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Right. 

Colonel  Beavers.  What  it  also  requires  you  to  do  is,  you  do  not 
have  the  down-time  for  maintenance  that  you  need  to  cycle  things 
through. 

When  I  say,  while  our  equipment  is  quite  good,  it  is  wearing  out. 
That  is  what  is  happening.  It  is  a  modernization  of  even  the  stuff 
that  we  have  now.  In  other  words,  getting  the  things  back  through 
rehab  and  getting  them  back  in  time,  and  ensuring  that  we  have 
the  maintenance  dollars. 

We  use  the  analogies  of  the  car,  yes.  The  one  you  change  the  oil 
on  and  drive  it  and  change  the  fluids,  even  I  can  do  things  like 
that,  but  when  things  get  older,  though,  critical  parts  start  to 
break,  and  that  is  when  you  need  a  more  high  tech  mechanic,  or 
someone  like  that,  who  has  to  fix  it,  and  that  goes  into  another  as- 
pect of  the  critical  shortage,  and  also  overburdening  certain  high 
tech  people,  people  with  certain  specialties  to  fix  these  things. 

Senator  Lieberman.  My  time  is  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you, 
and  thank  you,  Colonel.  I  appreciate  your  answer. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  We  are  ready  to  go  into  the  second  panel, 
but  Senator  Exon  wanted  to  make  a  brief  statement,  and  Senator 
Warner  wanted  to  make  a  brief  statement. 

I  see  that  Senator  Robb  has  come  back.  Did  you  have  any  more 
questions  on  the  first  panel? 

Senator  Robb.  I  will  defer,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  about  to  have 
a  vote,  I  think,  and  it  is  important  that  we  get  to  Secretary  Dorn 
and  his  panel,  so  I  will  defer. 

Senator  Exon.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  I  want  to 
compliment  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  hearing. 

Thank  you  for  being  here,  gentlemen.  I  just  have  a  series  of 
questions  that  I  think  you  can  answer  in  short  order,  and  I  think 
these  have  not  been  asked.  What  is  the  overall  attitude  and  moral 
of  the  people  under  you? 

When  we  were  at  the  height  of  the  Cold  War  and  we  had  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  all  of  these  things,  there  was  an  easier-to-define 
mission  than  we  had  right  now.  I  would  just  like  to  know  whether 
or  not,  in  your  contact  with  the  people  under  you,  are  our  military 
personnel  as  motivated  as  they  were  during  the  Cold  War?  How  do 
they  view  the  unplanned  contingencies  that  they  have  been  nec- 
essarily involved  in? 

General  Buchholz.  Sir,  I  will  address  that  first.  The  soldiers  are 
highly  motivated,  and  they  feel  very  confident  about  themselves. 
What  is  their  attitude?  They  are  very  concerned. 

In  the  Army,  as  you  know,  we  have  gone  through  a  tremendous 
drawdown,  and  they  know  it  is  just  about  over,  but  they  are  still 
concerned  as  to,  what  is  my  career  going  to  be.  As  they  leave  my 
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training  institution,  they  go  out  to  their  combat  units.  That  is  who 
I  feed  my  people  to. 

Their  concern  there  is,  what  is  the  threat  I  am  going  to  face  next, 
because  they  watch  the  same  TV  as  you  and  I  watch.  The  Cold  War 
was  a  lot  easier.  We  trained  people  very  definitely  to  fight  a  certain 
way,  or  to  fight  a  certain  enemy.  Today,  you  do  not  know,  so  there 
is  a  concern  on  that,  yes. 

Senator  Exon.  Is  that  a  general  consensus  of  what  the  rest  of 
you  have  to  say  on  this,  so  that  we  do  not  take  a  lot  of  time? 

Colonel  Beavers.  Sir,  if  I  could  say  one  thing,  I  think  that  the 
special  contingencies  work  more  hardships  only  because  they  can- 
not be  planned  for,  and  there  is  not  the  work-up  time.  We  do  have 
organizations  to  support  us,  key  volunteer  programs  of  the  support 
agencies  that  minimize  it,  but  because  of  the  morale  of  these  oper- 
ations, I  have  seen  no  drop  in  morale. 

In  fact,  as  long  as  a  young  marine  knows  that  what  he  is  doing 
is  viable  and  important,  you  do  not  have  a  problem.  It  is  when  he 
thinks  it  is  not  important,  and  so  far  anything  you  have  given  us 
to  do,  we  have  not  had  a  problem  with.  It  has  not  affected  the  mo- 
rale. It  affects  the  hardships  for  them,  and  not  the  morale. 

Colonel  Beesley.  I  agree  with  that,  Senator.  I  think  the  biggest 
thing  is  the  fear  of  the  unknown  or  the  unplanned  that  causes  the 
apprehension. 

Commander  Stavridis.  I  concur  with  the  comments,  sir. 

Senator  Exon.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you.  Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Very  quickly,  I  was 
not  able  to  ask  this  question  to  Colonel  Beesley,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  over  the  past,  I  think  about  6  or  7  years,  has 
turned  to  a  very  wise  policy  of  utilizing  to  a  greater  degree  the  Air 
Guard  and  the  Air  Reserve.  We  find  that  elements  of  both  are  now 
flying  130's  into  Sarajevo  on  a  mercy  mission.  They  are  flying  all 
over  the  world. 

Fortunately,  many  of  these  aviators  in  the  Air  Guard  and  Air  Re- 
serve have  primary  jobs  as  commercial  pilots,  and  they  can  easily 
transition,  and  their  employers  have  allowed  them  the  flexibility  to 
go  on  these  deployments.  The  utilization  of  that  Guard  and  Re- 
serve, in  my  judgment,  has  contributed  directly  to  the  Department 
of  Air  Force  maintaining  a  higher  readiness  state  than  the  other 
Departments,  which  have  less  flexibility  in  the  use  of  their  Guard 
and  Reserve,  am  I  not  correct? 

Colonel  Beesley.  Sir,  you  are  absolutely  correct. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  All  right.  We  want  to  thank  you,  wit- 
nesses, for  your  appearance  here.  You  are  now  excused,  and  we  will 
go  to  the  second  panel. 

Our  second  panel  will  be  Secretary  Dorn,  Dr.  Hamre,  and  Admi- 
ral Owens. 

If  you  will  all  have  your  seats,  we  will  proceed.  Let  us  get  quiet. 
We  are  ready  to  proceed. 

The  committee  calls  as  its  next  witness  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Personnel  and  Readiness,  Dr.  Edwin  Dorn.  He  is  ac- 
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companied  by  the  DOD  Comptroller,  John  Hamre,  and  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral  Owens. 

Secretary  Dorn  has  served  in  this  capacity  for  the  past  10 
months.  He  was  Assistant  Secretary  for  Personnel  and  Readiness 
for  the  preceding  8  months,  and  has  played  a  key  role  in  developing 
the  administration's  policies  regarding  people  and  readiness. 

Secretary  Dorn,  please  understand  that  we  had  a  choice  in  re- 
questing witnesses  for  our  first  panel.  We  invited  officers  who  could 
shed  lignt  on  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  condition  of  the  forces. 
The  intent  was  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  readiness  problems  are 
complex  and  far-reaching. 

We  could  have  invited  the  captain  of  a  17-year-old  ship  which 
has  structural  problems  in  the  forward  pump  room,  cracks  in  the 
superstructure,  a  condemned  sonar,  and  a  thinning  hull.  The  ship 
was  deployed  in  May  with  2-weeks  notice  and  returned  in  Novem- 
ber. It  was  supposed  to  be  overhauled  next  year,  but  that  has  been 
canceled  for  lack  of  funds. 

Readiness  is  a  complex  subject.  The  condition  of  a  military  unit 
is  a  complex  matter.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  condition  of 
the  forces,  and  troubled  by  any  drop  in  readiness. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Perry's  disclosure  on  November  15  that 
three  of  the  Army's  12  divisions  are  not  ready  to  perform  their  pri- 
mary duties  because  of  deficiencies  in  training  was  announced  al- 
most as  a  revelation.  Just  11  days  earlier,  Secretary  Perry  had 
written  to  assure  me  that  readiness  was  being  preserved  at  a  high 
level  and  said  the  stories  of  readiness  problems  "should  not  be  in- 
flated into  a  greater  problem  than  they  are." 

He  stated  this  in  reply  to  a  long  letter  I  had  written  on  Septem- 
ber 30  in  which  I  expressed  my  opinion  that  readiness  was  in 
worse  condition  than  the  Department  recognized. 

Without  objection,  I  will  place  a  copy  of  this  letter  and  the  Sec- 
retary's reply  in  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  DC,  September  30,  1994. 

Hon.  William  J.  Perry, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  SECRETARY  PERRY:  Deputy  Secretary  Deutch  and  Dr.  Hamre  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  September  20  to  testify  about  the  future 
years  defense  program.  I  am  writing  to  follow  up  on  that  hearing  and  to  discuss 
the  related  issue  of  military  readiness. 

I  remain  concerned  that  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  administration  are 
not  budgeting  adequately  for  defense,  and  that  the  administration's  actions  are  hav- 
ing serious,  negative  effects  on  the  Armed  Forces.  I  am  also  concerned  that  these 
factors  contribute  to  a  loss  of  our  national  ability  to  deter  aggression  and  achieve 
favorable  outcomes  in  international  affairs. 

The  adequacy  of  defense  budgeting  can  be  argued  on  numerous  levels  and  from 
different  perspectives,  but  readiness  is  generally  a  reflection  of  funding.  Numerous 
members  of  the  committee  have  joined  me  in  repeatedly  expressing  our  concern  that 
the  defense  budget  is  being  cut  too  far,  too  fast.  We  have  continually  warned  that 
defense  underfunding  and  overextension  of  the  forces  would  affect  readiness.  These 
warnings  were  consistently  dismissed.  In  the  September  20  hearing,  for  example, 
Dr.  Deutch  portrayed  the  readiness  problem  as  a  collection  of  simple  anecdotes  in 
some  high  OPTEMPO  units.  However,  Dr.  Deutch's  August  18  memorandum  to  the 
services,  to  consider  termination  or  delay  of  major  acquisitions,  belies  the  merely  an- 
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ecdotal  nature  of  the  problem.  I  am  sure  you  appreciate  that  his  memorandum  vali- 
dates our  warnings. 

A  budget  shortfall  and  a  dangerous  decline  in  readiness  are  now  apparent.  Many 
of  us,  including  the  administration's  own  readiness  task  force,  have  observed  that 
evidence  of  a  new  hollow  force  has  steadily  emerged  over  the  past  year.  This  evi- 
dence isparticularly  apparent  not,  as  Dr.  Deutch  suggests,  only  among  the  few  high 
OPTEMPO  units  which  are  maintained  at  higher  levels  of  readiness,  but  rather 
among  those  non-deployed  units  which  are  suffering  the  effects  of  tiered  readiness 
measures. 

Since  it  takes  about  1  year  for  the  signs  of  readiness  problems  to  emerge,  their 
most  likely  origin  is  the  administration's  defense  budgeting  and  the  decisions  which 
resulted  from  the  analysis  of  national  security  requirements  known  as  the  Bottom- 
up  Review.  Overextension  of  the  forces,  use  of  defense  dollars  for  non-defense  pur- 
poses, questionable  ventures,  and  inadequate  budgeting  for  infrastructure  and  sup- 
port are  compounding  this  problem. 

The  situation  in  which  the  services  now  find  themselves  is  not  exclusively  the  re- 
sult of  a  budget  problem.  The  present  condition  of  both  current  and  future  readiness 
suggests  there  are  serious  problems  with  administration  policy  and  direction,  which 
consistently  task  the  military  to  conduct  operations  that  are  not  bona  fide  military 
in  nature.  The  long-term  consequence  of  this  tendency  is  certain  deterioration  of  the 
ability  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  prevail  in  combat  with  minimum  casualties. 

Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  appeared  before  this  committee  last  February  8  to 
present  the  defense  authorization  request  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  the  future  years 
defense  program,  you  discussed  in  detail  the  administration's  five  primary  objec- 
tives. I  would  like  to  review  those  objectives. 

The  first  objective  was  to  reduce  force  structure  beyond  the  Cheney/Powell  Base 
Force.  Many  of  us  questioned  the  wisdom  of  further  reductions,  which  seemed  to  re- 
flect the  administration's  budget  priorities  rather  than  post-Cold  War  national  secu- 
rity considerations.  In  fact,  the  administration  presented  its  future  years  plan  before 
it  conducted  the  Bottom-up  Review.  It  seems  to  me  the  administration  used  the  Re- 
view after  the  fact  to  justify  its  decisions.  The  Review  concluded  the  Department 
could  still  meet  requirements  and  simultaneously  maintain  readiness  while  reducing 
force  structure  by  five  Army  divisions,  100  ships,  and  seven  fighter  wings  beyond 
the  Base  Force  levels. 

These  reductions  proceeded  even  as  the  administration  increased  military  involve- 
ment in  non-traditional  military  ventures  such  as  nation  building  in  Somalia.  The 
effect  of  this  increase  in  commitments  and  decrease  in  end  strength  is  a  hollowness 
or  lack  of  depth  in  the  forces  which  causes  certain  units  and  individuals  with  special 
skills  to  be  deployed  repeatedly.  At  this  moment  soldiers  of  the  10th  Mountain  Divi- 
sion are  deployed  in  Haiti  only  6  months  after  they  returned  from  deployment  in 
Somalia.  The  24th  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  and  the  Inchon  Amphibious  Group 
were  deployed  to  the  waters  off  Haiti  only  12  days  after  they  returned  from  Somalia. 
Patriot  Missile  crewmen,  AWACS  crews,  and  others  have  spent  more  than  200  days 
deployed  in  the  past  year.  Military  police  are  in  such  short  supply  that  infantry  sol- 
diers are  being  assigned  to  military  police  composite  units. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  forces  do  not  have  the  depth  they  need  to  meet  the  commit- 
ments ordered  by  the  administration.  It  should  be  of  particular  concern  to  you  that 
servicemen  and  women  are  being  asked  to  do  too  much  with  too  little,  at  great  per- 
sonal risk  and  sacrifice.  They  respond  to  their  orders  with  the  skill,  dedication,  and 
perseverance  which  characterize  the  finest  force  in  our  history.  However,  the  facts 
suggest  that  the  envisioned  force  structure  is  barely  sufficient  for  current,  non-war- 
time requirements. 

The  second  objective  was  to  maintain  readiness.  However,  every  readiness  indica- 
tor is  trending  downward.  The  backlog  of  maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment  is 
now  approximately  $2  billion,  a  50  percent  increase  in  the  past  year.  Marine  Corps 
ground  equipment  has  fallen  below  90  percent  available  for  the  first  time  since  the 
years  of  the  hollow  force.  Training  is  being  canceled  because  of  a  lack  of  funds,  and 
training  proficiency  is  dropping  noticeably.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  indicators. 
No  one  really  knows  how  to  measure  readiness,  but  experienced  people  are  gen- 
erally able  to  recognize  it  when  they  see  it.  Likewise,  experienced  people  are  gen- 
erally able  to  recognize  a  readiness  problem  when  they  see  it.  Mr.  Secretary,  you 
have  a  readiness  problem. 

The  third  objective  was  modernization.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  and  your  staff  told  the 
Congress  repeatedly  that  modernization  is  a  critical  component  of  the  future  years 
defense  program.  Many  of  the  systems  you  described  in  your  testimony  in  February 
as  key  elements  of  your  program  are  the  same  systems  you  are  now  planning  to 
delay  or  cancel.  The  force  structure  reduction  conclusions  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review 
are  largely  based  on  assumptions  about  modernization  and  the  acquisition  of  these 
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same  new  systems.  However,  you  now  inform  us  that  the  Department  must  sacrifice 
modernization,  or  accept  the  further  decline  of  current  readiness.  I  question  that 
conclusion,  and  suggest  this  is  not  an  either/or  proposition.  That  is  the  same  logic 
which  brought  forth  the  hollow  force.  In  the  final  analysis,  you  cannot  preserve  cur- 
rent readiness  at  the  expense  of  future  readiness.  If  you  do  not  preserve  both,  you 
will  end  up  preserving  neither. 

It  disturbed  me  to  learn  that  the  Department  is  considering  this  action  to  delay 
or  cancel  acquisitions  without  a  clear  objective  in  mind.  According  to  Dr.  Deutch's 
testimony,  you  do  not  know  how  much  money  you  need  to  save  by  this  action.  Since 
you  are  taking  this  action  for  fiscal  purposes,  and  not  for  national  security  reasons, 
it  is  not  clear  how  you  can  select  programs  for  cancellation  without  knowing  your 
savings  target. 

Fourth,  you  told  us  the  Department  would  begin  doing  business  differently.  Con- 
gress passed  acquisition  reform  legislation  this  year  which  will  provide  the  means 
for  the  Department  to  achieve  this  objective.  I  encourage  you  to  implement  acquisi- 
tion reform  as  soon  as  possible. 

You  further  testified  on  February  8  about  your  fifth  objective,  that  "when  all  of 
this  is  put  together,  there  is  some  money  available  for  reinvestment  in  the  economy 
outside  of  defense."  However,  it  almost  goes  without  saying  that  there  will  not  be 
any  extra  money.  According  to  Dr.  Hamre's  testimony  on  September  20,  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  have  the  funds  to  get  through  fiscal  year  1994  and  this  budget  short- 
fall will  affect  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Only  7  months  have  passed  since  you  explained  the  future  years  defense  program, 
but  it  appears  the  Department  will  not  be  able  to  achieve  four  of  its  five  objectives. 
This  causes  me  to  suspect  the  program  and  its  objectives  were  not  well  thought-out. 
It  is  increasingly  apparent  that  the  basic  reason  for  the  Department's  inability  to 
meet  its  own  objectives  is  a  serious  mismatch  between  the  funds  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  budgeted  for  defense,  and  the  missions  which  the  administration  contin- 
ues assigning  to  the  services.  The  General  Accounting  Office  estimates  this  mis- 
match is  a  $150  billion  shortfall. 

Although  underfunding  figures  prominently  in  this  matter,  the  reasons  for  the 
readiness  problem  are  more  complicated  than  simple  budget  underfunding.  These 
problems  are  the  result  of  shortsightedness  in  committing  and  sustaining  military 
forces.  Simple  conclusions  and  proposed  solutions — such  as  using  modernization 
funds  to  fix  current  readiness  problems — are  plausible,  but  wrong.  Readiness  is  a 
complex  subject.  It  is  the  cumulative  result  oi  virtually  every  action  and  decision. 
Individual  elements,  such  as  the  maintenance  backlog,  may  have  little  meaning  in 
themselves,  yet  their  cumulative  and  compounding  effects  are  significant.  Readiness 
trends  turn  more  like  a  supertanker  than  a  sports  car:  it  takes  insight  and  a  long- 
term  view.  Neither  the  insight  nor  the  long-term  view  is  apparent. 

Secretary  Perry,  the  President  has  stated  that  readiness  is  his  number  one  mili- 
tary priority  and  the  Department  has  consistently  echoed  this  sentiment.  However, 
both  the  current  and  future  readiness  of  the  finest  military  force  in  the  world  are 
now  in  jeopardy.  This  is  a  matter  of  highest  national  importance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Strom  Thurmond. 
cc:  Senator  Nunn. 


The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC,  November  4,  1994. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  November  4,  1994. 

Dear  Senator:  Regarding  your  recent  letter,  I  agree  with  you  on  the  importance 
of  preserving  the  high  readiness  and  quality  of  America's  Armed  Forces,  and  we  are 
striving  to  do  that  in  every  way  possible. 

Our  immediate  concern  involves  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  for  overseas  contin- 
gencies. While  such  deployments  have  a  short-term  impact  on  readiness,  they 
should  not  be  inflated  into  a  greater  problem  than  they  are.  That  impact  can  be  re- 
duced by  prompt  passage  of  requested  supplemental  appropriations.  To  that  end,  I 
thank  you  for  your  support  of  our  recent  supplemental  for  Rwanda/Cuba  operations 
and  ask  your  help  in  passing  future  requests. 

We  also  continue  to  try  to  ensure  that  increased  deployments  and  Optempo  do  not 
undermine  good  morale.  Sustaining  the  morale  ana  wellbeing  of  our  troops  and 
their  families  is  vital  to  the  future  readiness  and  quality  of  our  forces.  How  best 
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to  achieve  that  has  been  a  dominant  concern  of  mine  since  taking  office;  and  my 
resolve  has  only  increased  with  each  visit  to  our  frontline  forces. 

Concern  for  the  future  quality  and  morale  of  our  military  people,  while  preserving 
high  readiness,  will  drive  my  decisions  on  the  fiscal  year  1996  defense  budget  and 
the  Fiscal  Year  1996-2001  Future  Years  Defense  Program  (FYDP).  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  support  these  top  priorities,  yet  still  funa  essential  modernization  and 
R&D.  I  will  Iook  forward  to  your  comments  on  our  new  budget  and  FYDP,  and  to 
continuing  cooperation  with  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  behalf  of  a 
secure  America. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Perry. 
cc:  Hon.  Sam  Nunn. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  wrote  that  letter  because  I  disagreed 
with  Deputy  Secretary  Defense  John  Deutch's  testimony  on  Sep- 
tember 20  that  the  appearance  of  a  readiness  problem  was  merely 
a  collection  of  anecdotes  in  high  priority  units.  He  had  stated  pub- 
licly that  readiness  was  better  now  than  during  Desert  Storm. 

The  readiness  reality  turned  out  to  be  the  complete  opposite,  and 
this  came  as  no  surprise  to  some  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  have 
warned  of  such  a  decline  since  the  President  unveiled  his  dramatic 
national  defense  cuts  shortly  after  he  took  office. 

Readiness  problems  surface  about  a  year  after  poor  decisions  set 
in  motion  a  chain  of  events  which  causes  problems  to  accumulate 
and  compound.  I  would  say  the  so-called  revelation  was  just  about 
on  schedule.  The  only  ones  surprised  were  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  administration. 

I  find  it  curious  that  this  drop  in  readiness  could  be  allowed  to 
occur,  given  that  both  Secretary  Perry  and  former  Secretary  Aspin 
repeatedly  echoed  President  Clinton's  claim  that  "readiness  is  our 
top  objective.  It  is  our  first  priority." 

I  also  find  it  odd  that  a  decline  in  readiness  could  progress  with- 
out anyone  in  the  administration  noticing,  given  the  Department's 
much-touted  Readiness  Working  Group,  a  Senior  Readiness  Over- 
sight Council,  a  Readiness  Task  Force,  and  the  appointment  of 
both  an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Personnel  and  Readiness 
and  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  just  for  Readiness. 

I  suspect  we  could  argue  all  day  about  the  significance  of  C-3 
Army  divisions.  The  fact  is,  the  Army  has  not  had  three  divisions 
C-3  for  training  at  the  same  time  since  the  hollow  force  years.  The 
Department  has  said  these  are  not  high  priority  units,  which  sug- 
gests they  can  afford  to  be  "unready."  I  have  seen  Americans  pay 
with  their  lives  for  that  naive  defense  philosophy  too  many  times. 

Secretary  Dorn,  you  cannot  maintain  active  units  at  low  levels  of 
efficiency  and  expect  them  to  perform  at  peak  efficiency  and  with 
low  casualties  when  the  Nation  calls  upon  them  later.  The  DOD 
Comptroller,  John  Hamre,  a  friend  of  this  committee,  is  with  you 
because  money  figures  prominently  in  this  matter. 

Essentially,  the  administration  claims  it  has  funded  adequately 
for  defense.  However,  the  evidence  in  the  field  suggests  that  de- 
fense is  seriously  underfunded  for  the  missions  assigned  to  the 
forces. 

After  having  denied  the  existence  of  a  problem  for  the  past  year- 
and-a-half,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  now  says  he  needs  to  divert 
money  from  modernization  to  fix  the  problem.  This  is  an  unwise 
move,  and  it  contradicts  the  administration's  own  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view, which  justified  defense  cuts  by  modernizing  the  force. 
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As  important  and  dangerous  as  the  current  readiness  situation 
is,  the  larger  and  more  dangerous  problem  lies  in  the  future.  I  will 
not  belabor  this,  because  I  know  you  are  eager  to  present  the  ad- 
ministration's version  of  the  condition  of  the  forces.  However,  I 
want  to  caution  that  you  cannot  fix  current  readiness  at  the  ex- 
pense of  future  readiness.  If  you  do  not  set  out  to  preserve  both, 
you  will  end  up  preserving  neither. 

I  turn  to  Senator  Nunn,  if  he  has  any  comments  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  have  any 
comments,  and  I  know  we  are  about  to  vote  in  just  a  few  minutes, 
so  I  think  it  would  be  good  if  we  got  started  with  our  witnesses. 
Thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Our  first  witness  is  Secretary  Dorn.  Do 
you  have  a  statement  you  want  to  make,  Secretary  Dorn? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWIN  DORN,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE  (PERSONNEL  AND  READINESS) 

Dr.  Dorn.  I  would  like  to  enter  a  statement  into  the  record. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  We  will  place  it  in  the  record  for  you.  If 
you  care  to  summarize  it,  you  may  do  that. 

Dr.  DORN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Nunn,  thank  you  very  much  for  this  op- 
portunity. My  colleagues  and  I  both  are  very  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  current  and  future  condition  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

I  want  to  thank  you  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  hearing  earlier  from 
the  four  fine  officers.  They  provided  valuable  information  to  you, 
and  I  also  benefited  from  nearing  them.  It  is  always  heartening  to 
come  before  members  of  this  committee,  knowing  that  you  and  we 
in  the  Department  share  with  the  same  intensity  a  common  goal, 
keeping  our  forces  ready  to  fight. 

As  you  noted  in  your  introductory  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  a  complex  and  a  far-ranging  task.  However,  we  are  maintaining 
readiness  while  conducting  a  drawdown  in  our  force  of  historic  pro- 
portions, and  while  coping  with  the  new  problems  we  confront  in 
the  changing  post-Cold  War  world.  We  do  mean  business  in  readi- 
ness, and  we  are  here  with  a  pledge  to  do  our  part  in  a  cooperative, 
constructive  effort  to  make  sure  we  maintain  it. 

We  are  here  today  to  give  you  a  complete  picture  of  readiness. 
To  ensure  that,  I  have  invited  Dr.  Hamre,  the  Department's  Comp- 
troller, and  Admiral  Owens,  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  to  join  me  at  this  hearing. 

Admiral  Owens  is  the  Department's  designated  spokesperson  on 
the  current  readiness  of  our  forces.  His  and  Dr.  Hamre's  presence 
with  me  today  signifies  both  the  complexity  of  the  problem  and  the 
comprehensiveness  of  our  effort  to  meet  it. 

To  begin  with,  I  would  like  to  provide  a  quick  summary  of  where 
we  stand.  First,  over  the  past  year,  our  forces  have  been  ready 
when  we  have  called  on  them.  They  have  performed  magnificently, 
from  helping  those  suffering  in  Rwanda,  to  helping  restore  democ- 
racy in  Haiti,  to  chasing  Saddam  Hussein's  forces  back  to  Kuwait's 
borders. 

Second,  as  you  noted  in  your  introductory  remarks,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  a  force  of  exceptional  quality.  Our  men  and  women 
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in  uniform  are  unsurpassed.  The  President's  military  pay  and  qual- 
ity of  life  initiatives,  announced  in  December,  will  help  us  maintain 
readiness  by  putting  our  people  first. 

Indeed,  our  ability  to  maintain  a  high  quality,  ready  force  during 
the  drawdown  is  one  of  the  success  stories  of  recent  years,  and  it 
deserves  to  be  told.  That  success  was  made  possible  because  a  pre- 
vious administration  and  a  previous  Congress  worked  closely  to- 
gether to  fashion  a  number  of  measures  that  allowed  the  drawdown 
to  be  managed  in  a  sensitive  and  sensible  way. 

Third,  we  are  putting  resources  into  readiness.  Three  times  the 
President  increased  the  Defense  Department's  top  line  to  ensure 
readiness.  Three  times,  he  has  requested  supplemental  appropria- 
tions, and  will  soon  ask  for  a  fourth  supplemental,  all  to  keep  our 
forces  ready  to  fight.  We  are  grateful  for  the  support  the  Congress 
has  provided  us  in  this  effort. 

Late  last  year,  we  had  several  operations  we  did  not  plan  for  in 
our  budget.  While  waiting  for  supplemental  appropriations,  we  ran 
into  a  cash  flow  problem.  From  this,  the  readiness  for  some  of  our 
units,  especially  later  deploying  units,  declined,  but  with  the  influx 
of  new  funds  approved  by  Congress,  the  readiness  of  these  units  is 
being  restored. 

We  must  avoid  letting  this  situation  happen  again.  The  fiscal 
year  1995  budget  approved  by  Congress  is  enough  to  keep  our 
forces  ready  under  one  very  important  condition.  We  must  have  re- 
imbursement through  supplemental  appropriations  for  those  oper- 
ations that  were  not  included  in  our  budget,  and  we  must  have  it 
soon.  If  we  do  not  have  it  in  hand  by  March,  we  can  expect  a  de- 
cline in  readiness  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  new  budget  we  are  about  to  request  will  also  be  sufficient 
to  keep  the  forces  ready  for  fiscal  year  1996,  but  again,  sufficiency 
rests  on  having  timely  supplemental  for  operations  we  did  not 
plan  for  in  our  budget. 

In  supporting  this  summary,  let  me  recall  just  a  bit  of  history  on 
the  issue.  President  Clinton  pledged,  when  he  came  to  office,  as  fol- 
lows: "The  men  and  women  who  serve  under  the  American  flag  will 
be  the  best-trained,  best-equipped,  best-prepared  fighting  force  in 
the  world  so  long  as  I  am  President." 

The  Defense  Department  is  dedicated  to  carrying  out  that  pledge. 
Our  first  major  step,  in  fact,  was  making  readiness  our  priority 
number  1.  We  have  supported  that  priority  in  two  ways,  with  bet- 
ter processes,  and  with  more  money  for  readiness.  Let  me  say  a  bit 
about  each. 

With  respect  to  processes,  we  have  established  for  the  first  time 
a  focal  point  for  readiness  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  My  office 
coordinates  several  activities  in  the  Department.  We  serve  as  Exec- 
utive Secretariat  to  the  Readiness  Task  Force,  the  group  chaired  by 
Gen.  Shy  Meyer.  We  serve  a  similar  coordinating  function  for  the 
Senior  Readiness  Oversight  Council,  which  is  co-chaired  by  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and  by  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  here  with  me  today.  And  my  colleague  Lou  Finch, 
who  serves  as  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense,  presides 
over  something  we  call  the  Readiness  Working  Group.  It  comprises 
key  offices  in  the  Department  and  ensures  that  new  ideas  are  thor- 
oughly vetted   and  that  decisions   are  implemented  quickly   and 
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smoothly.  So  we  have  tried  to  articulate  our  concern  for  readiness 
through  new  processes  within  the  Department. 

With  respect  to  money,  one  of  Secretary  Perry's  first  decisions 
about  readiness  was  to  instruct  the  services  to  fund  it  even  if  that 
meant  cutting  other  programs.  At  the  same  time,  he  instructed 
those  of  us  in  OSD's  Readiness  Office  to  think  ahead,  to  focus 
ahead,  and  try  to  develop  models  that  would  give  him  a  better 
sense  of  the  relationship  between  readiness  investments  today  and 
readiness  outcomes  tomorrow. 

Of  course,  in  recent  months,  my  office  has  also  begun  focusing 
more  intently  on  short-term  readiness  concerns.  My  colleagues 
here,  Dr.  Hamre  and  Admiral  Owens,  played  crucial  roles  in  the 
processes  and  in  the  dollar  flows  that  affect  readiness. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  first 
Admiral  Owens  and  then  Dr.  Hamre  to  make  a  brief  statement. 

[The  prepared  statement  by  Hon.  Edwin  Dorn  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Hon.  Edwin  Dorn,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Personnel  and  Readiness) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Nunn,  distinguished  members  of  the  committee,  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Department  of  Defense  and  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
come  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  current  and  future  condition  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  It  is  heartening  to  come  before  the  members  of  this  committee,  knowing  that 
you  and  we  in  the  Department  share  with  the  same  intensity  a  common  goal — keep- 
ing our  forces  ready  to  fight. 

As  we  know,  this  is  a  difficult,  complex  and  far-ranging  task.  We  are  maintaining 
readiness  while  conducting  a  drawdown  in  our  forces  of  historic  proportions,  and 
while  coping  with  the  new  problems  we  confront  in  this  changing,  post-Cold  War 
world.  We  mean  business  on  readiness,  and  we  are  here  with  a  pledge  to  do  our 
part  in  a  cooperative,  constructive  effort  to  make  sure  we  maintain  it. 

We  are  here  today  to  give  you  a  complete  picture  of  readiness.  To  ensure  that, 
I  have  asked  two  of  my  colleagues  to  join  us.  They  are  the  Department's  Comptrol- 
ler, Dr.  John  Hamre,  who  has  been  instrumental  in  ensuring  our  programs  and 
budgets  have  the  requisite  financial  resources  to  keep  our  forces  ready,  and  Adm. 
William  Owens,  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  is  the  des- 
ignated spokesperson  for  the  current  readiness  of  our  forces.  Their  presence  with 
me  today  signifies  both  the  complexity  of  the  problem  and  our  comprehensive  effort 
to  meet  it. 

To  begin,  I  would  like  to  provide  a  quick  summary  of  where  we  stand  on  readi- 
ness, and  then  fill  in  some  of  the  details  to  support  my  views. 

First,  over  the  past  year,  our  forces  have  been  ready  when  we  have  called  on 
them.  They  have  performed  magnificently,  from  helping  those  suffering  in  Rwanda, 
to  helping  restore  democracy  in  Haiti,  to  chasing  Saddain  Hussein's  forces  back  from 
Kuwait's  borders. 

Second,  today,  we  have  a  force  of  exceptional  quality.  Our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form are  unsurpassed.  The  President's  military  pay  and  quality-of-life  initiatives  an- 
nounced in  December  will  help  keep  readiness  by  putting  people  first. 

Third,  we  are  putting  resources  into  readiness.  Three  times  the  President  in- 
creased the  Defense  Department's  top  line  to  ensure  readiness.  Three  times  he  has 
requested  supplemental  appropriations,  and  will  soon  ask  for  a  fourth,  all  to  keep 
our  forces  ready  to  fight. 

Late  last  fiscal  year,  we  had  several  important  operations  that  we  did  not  plan 
for  in  our  budget.  While  waiting  for  supplemental  appropriations,  we  ran  into  a  cash 
flow  problem.  From  this,  the  readiness  of  some  of  our  units — especially  later  deploy- 
ing units — declined.  But  with  the  influx  of  new  funds  approved  by  Congress,  readi- 
ness of  these  units  is  being  restored. 

We  must  avoid  letting  this  situation  happen  again.  The  fiscal  year  1995  budget 
approved  by  Congress  is  enough  to  keep  our  forces  ready  under  one  very  important 
condition.  We  must  have  reimbursement  through  supplemental  appropriations  for 
those  ongoing  operations  that  were  not  included  in  our  budget,  and  we  must  have 
it  soon.  If  we  do  not  have  it  in  hand  by  the  end  of  March,  we  can  expect  a  decline 
in  readiness  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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The  new  budget  we  are  about  to  request  will  also  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  forces 
ready  for  fiscal  year  1996.  But  again,  sufficiency  rests  on  having  timely 
supplemental  for  operations  we  did  not  plan  for  in  our  budget. 

In  supporting  this  summary,  let  me  recall  just  a  bit  of  the  history  of  this  issue. 
President  Clinton,  when  he  came  to  office,  made  this  pledge:  'The  men  and  women 
who  serve  under  the  American  flag  will  be  the  best  trained,  best  equipped,  best  pre- 
pared fighting  force  in  the  world,  so  long  as  I  am  President. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  dedicated  to  carrying  out  that  pledge.  Our  first 
major  step  was  making  readiness  priority  Number  One.  To  make  sure  everyone 
knew  we  meant  business,  we  gave  the  services  authority  to  cut  other  programs  if 
that  is  what  it  took  to  fund  readiness.  Secretary  Perry,  while  he  was  Deputy  Sec- 
retary, created  the  Readiness  Task  Force,  a  panel  composed  of  experienced,  savvy 
retired  flag  officers  under  the  chairmanship  of  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General 
Shy  Meyer.  That  group  took  a  hard  look  at  readiness  and  provided  us  with  invalu- 
able advice  on  how  to  manage  the  job  of  being  ready. 

Secretary  Perry  also  created  the  Senior  Readiness  Oversight  Council,  co-chaired 
by  the  Deputy  Secretary  and  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  It  includes  the 
service  Chiefs  and  Under  Secretaries,  and  others  from  the  senior  leadership  of  the 
Department.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  readiness  sustained,  systematic  attention  among 
leaders  with  the  clout  to  fix  problems.  Secretary  Perry  also  directed  that  we  get  di- 
rect and  candid  readiness  assessments  from  those  who  command  the  forces  in  the 
field — the  CINCs.  These  commanders  now  specifically  review  programs  and  budgets 
to  make  sure  readiness  provisions  are  adequate. 

These  initiatives  have  made  important  contributions  for  readiness.  Unplanned  de- 
ployments in  the  latter  part  of  fiscal  year  1994,  nevertheless,  led  to  a  decline  in  the 
readiness  of  some  of  our  units  that  would  deploy  later  in  a  major  conflict.  We  man- 
aged this  short-term  decline  to  minimize  risks  and  we  are  recovering  from  it.  Never- 
theless, we  find  this  decline  unacceptable.  We  do  not  want  to  repeat  it.  In  light  of 
this  experience,  we  would  like  today  to  consider,  with  this  committee,  three  core 
questions  it  raises  for  readiness: 

•  How  are  we  responding? 

•  Is  our  response  working? 

•  Will  we  keep  forces  ready  in  the  future? 

OUR  RESPONSE 

Our  response  has  taken  two  forms — more  money  and  better  processes. 

We  have  in  hand  the  influx  of  new  funds  from  the  congressionally  approved  sup- 
plemental appropriations  and  the  fiscal  year  1995  defense  budget.  We  have  directed 
the  services,  as  appropriate,  to  use  whatever  of  these  new  funds  are  needed  to  re- 
store readiness. 

Our  response  ensures  that  funding  for  readiness  is  sufficient.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  civilian  leadership  of  the  Department,  the  fiscal  year 
1995  budget  will  be  sufficient  for  our  readiness  needs  as  long  as  there  are  timely 
funds  available  to  cover  the  costs  of  unplanned  operations.  We  plan  to  submit  next 
month  a  budget  request  that  will  provide  similar  sufficiency  for  readiness  for  fiscal 
year  1996. 

And  we  are  carrying  out  new  initiatives  to  head  off  cash  flow  deficits  that  could 
affect  readiness  toward  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  In  particular,  the  administration 
will  submit  a  request  to  Congress  for  emergency  supplemental  appropriations  that 
will  help  preserve  readiness.  This  request  covers  the  incremental  costs  of  ongoing 
engagements  this  year  and  the  recovery  of  inventory  drawdown  last  year  to  support 
contingency  operations.  To  make  sure  that  we  will  not  repeat  end-year  readiness 
funding  problems,  congressional  approval  of  our  emergency  supplemental  must  be 
forthcoming  by  the  end  of  March.  Beyond  that  time,  military  planners  in  the  field 
must  start  canceling  arrangements  for  training,  deferring  maintenance,  and  other 
activities  scheduled  for  late  in  the  year  as  a  hedge  against  the  funds  not  becoming 
available.  Some  of  these  cancellations  will  not  be  reversible. 

That  is  how  we  have  responded  as  to  resources.  We  have  also  taken  steps  to  im- 
prove the  processes  for  assessing  readiness,  for  fixing  readiness  problems,  and  for 
paying  for  those  fixes. 

For  example,  we  have  a  new  initiative  to  help  the  Department  stay  on  top  of  the 
current  readiness  of  our  force.  The  Senior  Readiness  Oversight  Council  initially 
looked  broadly  across  our  plans  to  keep  our  forces  ready  in  the  future.  We  saw  that 
was  not  enough.  Deputy  Secretary  John  Deutch  has  taken  the  significant  step  of 
refocusing  the  Council's  attention  on  the  readiness  of  the  force  today.  He  has  di- 
rected that  each  month's  meeting  include  a  readiness  assessment  by  each  of  the 
service  Chiefs.  In  addition,  an  overview  of  the  joint  readiness  of  our  force  is  given 
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by  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  includes  the  perspective  of 
the  CINCs.  The  Comptroller,  who  plays  an  important  role  in  finding  the  money  for 
some  of  the  fixes,  is  also  there.  Secretary  Deutch  reports  that  having  these  senior 
leaders  in  the  same  room  listening  to  each  other  on  readiness  has  created  a  major 
forum  for  improvement. 

I  should  also  tell  you  that  the  Deputy  Secretary  has  asked  the  Vice  Chairman  to 
act  as  the  Department's  spokesperson  on  current  readiness  so  that  the  public  and 
Congress  will  have  a  clear,  candid  picture  of  the  readiness  health  of  our  military. 

OUR  RESPONSE  IS  WORKING 

While  we  have  much  work  to  do,  our  response  is  working. 

Readiness  is,  or  will  be,  restored  for  those  units  whose  readiness  declined  at  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  units  affected  are  returning 
to  acceptable  levels  of  readiness.  In  the  case  of  the  Army's  three  divisions  that  fell 
to  lower  "C-3"  readiness  ratings,  two  are  scheduled  for  inactivation.  The  third,  as 
well  as  brigades  from  the  two  remaining  inactivating  divisions,  are  expected  to  re- 
gain their  normal  C-2  ratings  later  in  the  year. 

Beyond  restoration,  those  units  of  our  force  engaged  in  operations  around  the 
world  provided  outstanding  performance  throughout  the  last  fiscal  year  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  This  performance  is  a  testament  to  the  continued  high  state  of  readi- 
ness of  our  first-to-fight  forces. 

Our  proposals  for  the  soon-to-be  submitted  Defense  budget  request  and 
supplemental  are  complete.  They  are  supported  by  the  Chiefs  as  sufficient  for  read- 
iness in  fiscal  year  1996,  and  are  being  integrated  into  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  shortly. 

The  newly  refocused  Senior  Readiness  Oversight  Council  provided  its  initial  cur- 
rent readiness  assessment  in  December.  The  presentations  by  the  Vice  Chairman 
and  the  Chiefs  provided  several  firsts  for  the  Department.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
DOD's  history  that: 

•  The  senior  civilian  and  military  leadership  met  together  in  a  monthly  meeting 
to  consider  current  readiness. 

•  The  readiness  of  each  of  the  services  was  discussed  in  a  common  language, 
with  the  value-added  effect  of  each  service  Chief  constructively  interacting  to  help 
with  the  readiness  challenges  of  the  others. 

•  The  Department's  readiness  assessment  began  to  consider  joint  "enablers" — as- 
sets like  strategic  lift,  command  and  control,  communications,  and  intelligence  that 
are  the  essential  glue  needed  to  ensure  that  the  units  of  all  the  services  can  fight 
effectively  together. 

•  Readiness  assessments  went  beyond  the  readiness  ratings  of  individual  units 
to  consider  the  overall  readiness  of  our  forces  to  carry  out  our  military  strategy. 

Results  of  the  Council's  assessment  showed  that,  overall,  the  readiness  of  our 
units  today  and  in  the  near  future  is  constant  where  it  is  sufficient,  or  improving 
where  it  isn't.  Carrying  out  our  overall  strategy  is  doable  with  current  readiness, 
though  there  were  several  concerns  noted  that  will  need  attention  if  we  are  to  lower 
risks  to  the  strategy's  execution. 

OUR  FUTURE  FORCES  WILL  STAY  READY 

Our  plans  for  the  future  will  keep  our  forces  ready  to  fight.  Our  plans  are  built 
on  the  foundation  of  providing  the  needed  resources — people  and  money — to  sustain 
a  high  level  of  readiness.  Many  of  the  details  of  how  we  intend  to  do  this  will  be 
contained  in  President  Clinton  s  budget  request  that  will  be  provided  for  your  con- 
sideration next  month.  Today,  however,  I  can  identify  two  key  features  of  that  re- 
quest designed  to  promote  future  force  readiness. 

Keeping  ready  by  putting  people  first  is  most  important.  The  military  leadership 
of  today's  force  was  brought  up  during  the  hollow-force  days  of  the  1970s.  While 
they  all  share  memories  of  these  disquieting  times,  the  most  vivid  of  these  had  to 
do  with  people.  Their  pay  and  quality  of  life  declined.  Their  training  and  profes- 
sional pride  plummeted.  The  qualifications  of  those  recruited  and  those  that  stayed 
fell.  We  had  a  situation  we  shall  not  repeat. 

Throughout  the  Bush-Clinton  drawdown  of  our  force,  we  have  maintained  the 
high  quality  force  of  men  and  women  we  built  in  the  1980s.  Despite  massive  reduc- 
tions, we  have  kept  a  solid  balance  across  our  rank  structure,  between  our  people 
in  "teeth"  units  01  the  combat  arms  and  those  in  the  "tail"  of  support,  and  among 
our  active,  reserve  and  civilian  components. 

The  success  during  this  drawdown  is  evident.  Today  we  have  a  force  of  excep- 
tional, quality  people.  Their  outstanding  performance  shows  it.  Last  year's  recruit- 
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ing  success — the  third  best  in  quality  ever — shows  that,  with  the  hard  work  of  our 
recruiters  to  overcome  increasingly  tough  challenges,  we  are  keeping  it. 

Despite  this  success,  the  quality  of  our  force  could  erode  in  the  future.  The  nature 
of  America's  role  in  the  post-Cold  War  world  has  put  unprecedented  demands  on 
the  tempo  of  operations  for  our  people  and  the  time  they  spend  away  from  home. 
The  increased  percentage  of  those  in  uniform  who  are  married  puts  a  higher  pre- 
mium on  the  quality  of  life  for  our  military  families.  The  growing  divergence  be- 
tween military  and  comparable  civilian  pay  threatens  to  motivate  our  best  people 
to  seek  careers  elsewhere. 

To  meet  these  challenges,  President  Clinton  announced  last  month  a  set  of  new 
initiatives.  First,  they  will  improve  military  pay  by  supporting  raises  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  under  the  law.  Second,  they  will  increase  resources  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  our  men  and  women  in  uniform  and  their  families.  Third,  the 
initiative  will  enhance  funding  for  maintenance  and  modernization. 

A  second  feature  of  our  program  to  keep  future  readiness  is  ensuring  sufficient 
funding.  Throughout  1994  we  engaged  in  an  intensive  process  to  build  future  budg- 
ets that  will  keep  our  forces  ready  beyond  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  process 
began  by  guidance  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  directing  the  services  to  provide 
enough  funding  in  their  future  programs  to  ensure  the  continued  readiness  of  our 
force.  As  he  has  done  in  the  past,  the  Secretary  also  allowed  the  services  to  break 
his  guidance  elsewhere  if  that  s  what  it  took  to  keep  readiness. 

Following  receipt  of  the  services'  proposed  programs,  the  Department  engaged  in 
an  extensive  review  of  them  to  double  check  on  readiness.  This  review  included  two 
important  steps.  The  first  involved  review  by  the  CINCs — our  joint  commanders  in 
the  field — to  ensure  that,  as  the  customers  for  ready  forces,  their  readiness  concerns 
were  met.  Second,  it  involved  a  review  of  unprecedented  depth  by  the  Joint  Staff 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Vice  Chairman.  This  resulted  in  the  Chairman's  Pro- 
gram Assessment  that  offered  suggestions  for  several  important  improvements  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  final  product. 

The  culmination  of  this  process  was  a  Future  Years  Defense  Program  designed 
to  keep  our  forces  ready  to  fight. 

SUMMARY 

In  sum,  please  permit  me  to  recap  where  I  believe  we  are  on  the  readiness  of  our 
forces. 

Our  forces  today  are  ready  to  fight.  They  are  ready  to  carry  out  their  roles  for 
the  protection  of  American  security. 

Late  last  fiscal  year,  the  readiness  of  some  of  the  units  in  our  force,  especially 
those  scheduled  for  later  deployments,  declined.  This  was  a  serious  problem.  But  it 
was  by  no  means  a  permanent  problem.  We  believe  we  have  a  good  understanding 
of  its  root  causes.  With  the  help  and  collaboration  of  the  Congress,  we  are  address- 
ing it. 

For  the  future,  we  will  soon  bring  forth  our  budget  request  that  the  civilian  and 
military  leadership  of  the  Department  of  Defense  believe  will  keep  our  forces  ready 
to  fight.  Most  important,  this  proposal  will  put  our  priorities  where  I  think  we  all 
agree  they  should  be — keeping  our  forces  ready  to  fight  by  putting  people  first. 

We  would  be  pleased  now  to  respond  to  your  questions. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Dr. 
Hamre.  Now,  we  will  place  your  entire  statement  in  the  record,  if 
you  wish  to  summarize  it  briefly. 

STATEMENT  OF  ADM.  WILLIAM  A.  OWENS,  VICE  CHAIRMAN, 
JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

Admiral  Owens.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
be  here  with  this  committee.  I  know  you  care  as  much  about  readi- 
ness as  General  Shalikashvili  and  I  do. 

We  are  here  as  representatives  of  our  military.  As  a  person  who 
cares  intimately  about  this  matter,  I  can  tell  you  that  we  are  deep- 
ly involved  in  the  many  changes  that  Secretary  Dorn  has  men- 
tioned. 

I  have  floated  around  under  the  ocean  for  4,000  days  in  these 
machines.  I  am  critically  aware  of  what  makes  them  ready.  I  re- 
member the  late  seventies,  and  I  have  a  son  who  just  graduated 
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from  the  Naval  Academy  and  will  be  floating  around  in  these  plat- 
forms in  the  future,  so  I  am  deeply  involved  in  these  issues. 

I  wanted  to  comment  on  the  complexity  of  readiness.  The  Sec- 
retary has  talked  about  this,  but  General  Shalikashvili  and  I, 
working  with  the  CINCs  and  the  service  Chiefs,  are  trying  to  un- 
derstand as  much  as  we  can  about  readiness. 

First  of  all,  we  understand  there  are  two  dimensions  in  terms  of 
current  readiness  and  long-term  readiness.  Let  me  just  comment 
briefly  about  the  long-term  readiness  element  of  this  equation. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  we  must  protect 
the  capability  of  the  U.S.  military.  It  comes  in  a  couple  of  forms. 
It  comes  in  joint  warfighting  and,  therefore,  "readiness  for  what" 
means  readiness  for  the  national  security  strategy,  but  it  means 
readiness  to  operate  in  a  joint  warfighting  context. 

We  are  growing  in  that  regard.  We  are  not  all  the  way  there.  We 
are  committed  to  making  the  commitment  to  the  training  and  to 
the  investment  to  make  us  a  joint  warfighting  force,  and  we  are 
committed  to  the  technology  of  the  future  because  we  must 

Chairman  Thurmond.  We  now  have  5  minutes  to  get  over  to  an- 
swer a  roll  call. 

Admiral  Owens.  I  understand,  sir. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Nunn  and  I  have  to  appear  before 
the  Rules  Committee  right  after  this  roll  call.  I  will  ask  Senator 
Warner  to  take  over  from  this  point  on  for  that  reason,  and  we  will 
now  suspend. 

Senator  Coats.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding  that  there 
are  two  votes,  back-to-back. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  We  are  now  suspended  until  the  two  votes 
are  over,  and  we  will  try  to  come  back  as  soon  after  12  o'clock  as 
we  can. 

Thank  you. 

[Recess.] 

Senator  Warner  [presiding].  We  apologize  to  our  witnesses  and 
to  others  for  the  delay.  We  had  two  back-to-back  votes,  as  you  can 
see;  the  second  is  still  taking  place,  and  therefore,  that's  the  cause 
for  the  absence  of  a  number  of  our  members.  But  we  decided  to  go 
ahead,  and  Admiral  Owens,  you  were  midway  in  your  presentation. 

Admiral  Owens.  Thank  you,  Senator  Warner.  I  will  be  somewhat 
brief.  I  do  want  to  emphasize  the  complexity  of  the  readiness  dis- 
cussion. 

Having  been  in  this  job,  which  is  a  job  that  was  constructed,  as 
you  know,  by  Goldwater-Nichols,  a  wise  and  watershed  piece  of  leg- 
islation, I  am  right  in  the  middle  of  this  discussion  of  the  various 
spectra  of  readiness:  current  readiness,  which  we  work  carefully, 
closely  and  in  great  detail  with  the  four-star  CINCs;  and  long-term 
readiness,  which  we  work  through  a  process  of  the  Joint  Readiness 
Oversight  Council  (JROC)  and  the  Joint  Warfare  Capability  As- 
sessments (JWCA). 

As  you  know,  we  are  trying  to  look  across  the  four  services  at 
nine  generic  warfare  areas  that  represent  the  national  security 
strategy  as  best  we  understand  it.  These  areas  are  such  subjects 
as  air  superiority,  joint  strike,  mobile  ground  maneuver,  informa- 
tion warfare,  C4I,  intelligence  surveillance  reconnaissance,  strat- 
egy mobility  and  its  protection,  and  joint  readiness.  We  are  care- 
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fully  working  our  way  through  the  understanding  of  what  jointness 
means,  in  terms  of  future  capability. 

As  we  look  at  these  kinds  of  future  capabilities,  technologies  and 
jointness,  it  is  clear  to  me  that,  that  is  future  readiness.  And  so, 
the  element  of  complexity  of  all  of  that  is  enormously  important  for 
us  to  understand,  while  our  missions  change  and  while  the  budget 
certainly  changes.  And  so,  we  are  in  the  middle  of  that.  We  are 
committed  to  it  at  the  four-star  level:  General  Shalikashvili,  I,  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  the  CINCs,  and  the  JROC  are  all  working  hard  to  un- 
derstand the  complexity  of  current  and  long-term  readiness. 

There  is  also  the  element  of  unit  readiness,  which  you  well  recog- 
nize, sir.  It  comes  from  the  services,  primarily:  the  division,  the 
carrier  battle  group,  the  tactical  fighter  wing,  the  MEB,  and  the 
unit  readiness. 

And  there  is  another  perspective,  which  is  joint  readiness.  Gen- 
eral Shalikashvili  and  I  have  been  working  hard  on  trying  to  define 
what  that  is,  and  then  to  try  to  bring  some  rubber  to  the  road  on 
what  joint  readiness  is.  Joint  readiness  includes  such  enabling 
areas  as  strategic  lift,  and  we  have  the  mobility  requirements 
study,  and  now  the  Bottom-Up  Review  of  that  study,  which  is  to 
be  sent  to  the  Hill. 

We  have  a  very  important  area:  intelligence/surveillance/recon- 
naissance, which  is  an  element  of  tying  together  the  smart  way  of 
doing  joint  warfare.  That  is,  as  you  look  at  future  surveillance  and 
reconnaissance  systems  that — many  of  which  are  in  our  budget 
today — how  do  you  tie  together  the  HASA  architecture,  the  space- 
based  IRR  architecture,  Tier  2  plus,  Tier  3  minus,  UAVs,  which 
will  provide,  in  my  view,  something  of  a  revolution  in  the  way  we 
see  the  battlefield. 

And  so,  we  are  spending  a  lot  of  time  on  this  issue  of  joint  readi- 
ness. It  comes  in  many  forms,  but  we  are  involved  with  it  at  the 
four-star  level. 

I  want  to,  second,  comment  on  the  importance  that  we  place  on 
taking  care  of  our  people.  As  I  recall,  the  end  of  the  seventies  and 
the  early  eighties,  I  was  on  a  nuclear  submarine  in  Pearl  Harbor. 
We  went  unprepared,  we  went  hollow,  because  we  started  to  lose 
people.  We  lost  people,  at  that  time,  because  we  were  not  keeping 
faith  with  them,  in  my  opinion.  The  pay  raise  was  not  there.  We 
were  seeing  much  more  of  an  increase  of  people  on  food  stamps, 
and  two  people  working  jobs,  et  cetera. 

It  was  during  that  time  when  I  happened  to  be  on  what  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  submarine  in  the  Pacific  Fleet:  It  was  the 
E  ship.  And  we  went  from  a  retention  rate  of  over  90  percent  to 
a  retention  rate  of  less  than  10  percent  in  about  18  months.  I  re- 
member that  it  was  because  we  lost  faith  with  our  people. 

And  so,  the  element  of  a  cost-of-living  pay  raise  every  year  is  ex- 
tremely important;  the  elements  of  medical  benefits  and  a  stable 
retirement  system;  and  the  elements  of  quality  of  life,  housing  in 
particular,  are  extremely  important.  Those  factors  were  so  impor- 
tant that  they  appeared  in  the  Chairman's  Program  Assessment, 
which  is  part  of  what  the  Chairman  is  required  to  send  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  annually  by  Goldwater-Nichols.  And  they  were  a 
part  of  that  document  this  last  September,  when  General 
Shalikashvili  submitted  it  to  Secretary  Perry. 
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Of  course,  that  has  been  funded  now  by  the  Secretary  and  by  the 
Pentagon;  and  we  continue  to  be  very  interested  in  making  sure 
that  we  keep  faith  with  our  people.  I  think  it  is  the  critical  element 
of  avoiding  hollowness  in  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  just  a  brief  overview  of  how  we  see  cur- 
rent readiness  across  the  services.  We  have  talked  this  morning 
about  the  three  Army  divisions;  they  do  remain  C-3  today,  as  you 
know.  Two  of  those  will  go  out  of  service  here  this  spring. 

The  Third  Army,  the  Third  Division  which  is  at  a  C-3  level  is 
the  Second  Armored  Division.  It  will  return  to  a  C-l/C-2  level  of 
readiness  about  the  third  quarter,  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1995. 

The  Marine  aviation  training  status,  the  11  squadrons  on  the 
east  coast  and  the  six  squadrons  on  the  west  coast,  are  expected 
to  be  back  to  normal  C-l/C-2  readiness  by  the  third  quarter  of  fis- 
cal year  1995.  And  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  has  recovered  its  readi- 
ness, and  is  back  at  historic  averages. 

The  need  for  1995  is  a  continued  emphasis  on  recruiting.  You 
heard  a  little  bit  of  it  from  the  three  representatives,  and  Secretary 
Dorn  is  well  aware  of  this.  We  think  it  is  very  important  to  keep 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  we  are  hiring.  We  need  to  get  a  continu- 
ous feed  of  people  into  our  military.  We,  the  Joint  Chiefs,  feel  that 
it  is  an  important  part  of  our  readiness  for  the  future;  and  it  is  an 
important  part  of  being  able  to  maintain  our  current  readiness  as 
well. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  OPTEMPO/PERSTEMPO  issues.  This 
is  a  new  and  different  world.  We  find  ourselves  in  many  new  chal- 
lenges. General  Shalikashvili  has  been  working  the  effort  to  under- 
stand OPTEMPO  and  PERSTEMPO.  For  example,  the  AWACS 
platforms  are  being  taxed,  in  particular.  We  have  done  a  worldwide 
AWACS  deployment  study;  and  now,  working  with  the  CINCs,  we 
are  putting  in  place  a  new  plan  for  how  we  will  deploy  AWACS, 
that  are  in  line  with  the  requirements  and  agreed  to  by  the  CINCs, 
and  will  help  us  to  alleviate  some  of  the  elements  of  the  crews  of 
AWACS  who  are  being  overtaxed. 

Similar  efforts  are  oeing  undertaken  to  look  at  the  other  areas 
that  are  overtaxed:  The  strike  Eagle  squadrons,  the  AC-130  squad- 
rons, the  MLS,  MLRS  battalions,  surface  ships,  et  cetera.  We  are 
trying  to  look  very  carefully  at  how  we,  working  with  the  CINCs, 
can  work  to  fill  the  requirements  and,  at  the  same  time,  stay  with- 
in our  OPTEMPO/PERSTEMPO  constraints. 

Critical  in  all  of  this,  of  course,  is  the  supplemental.  General 
Shalikashvili  and  I  both  feel  strongly  that  this  must  be  approved 
by  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1995,  or  we  will  have 
serious  problems  with  the  readiness  of  tne  force  as  we  go  into  the 
third  and  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1995. 

Overall,  our  forward  deployed  and  first-to-fight  readiness  is  high. 
You  will  find  that  across  all  four  services.  But  our  continued  readi- 
ness to  fight  depends  on  that  adequate  and  stable  funding  of  our 
readiness  accounts,  commitment  to  that  quality  force,  and  watching 
the  way  several  accounts  develop. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  recapitalization  of  our  mili- 
tary, recapitalization  and  modernization  as  we  look  to  the  military 
of  the  future.  My  JROC  and  JWCA  process  is  trying  to  understand 
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and  make  recommendations  about  that,  working  with  the  CINCs 
and  the  service  Chiefs.  The  effort  to  recapitalize  needs  to  be  en- 
gaged, as  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  century;  and  we  are  working 
with  the  administration,  with  the  Secretary,  to  make  our  rec- 
ommendations about  that. 

Maintenance  of  real  property  backlog  is  a  concern.  That  backlog 
is  several  billion  dollars.  The  administration  has  recently  put  some 
money  in  that,  that  will  help  to  level  that.  But  we  view  that  as  an 
element  of  concern;  and  you  heard  a  little  of  the  evidence  of  it  from 
the  four  previous  people  who  testified.  The  maintenance  of  real 
property  cannot  be  allowed,  the  backlog  cannot  be  allowed  to  grow 
much  beyond  where  it  is  today;  and  so,  we  must  keep  an  eye  on 
the  MRP  backlog. 

And,  finally,  the  importance  of  that  supplemental  is  great.  We 
recognize  that  it  is  the  central  element  of  maintaining  current 
readiness  today,  and  we  appreciate  your  efforts  in  trying  to 

Senator  Warner.  But  what  is  your  understanding  as  to  when  it 
is  coming  up  here?  I  mean,  Secretary  Dorn  has  pointed  out,  and 
I  am  going  to  address  this,  the  dilatory  nature  of  Congress  in  deal- 
ing with  timely  disposition  of  the  supplemental.  But  we  want  to 
know  when  it  is  coming  up  here. 

Dr.  Hamre.  May  I  speak  to  that,  Senator  Warner? 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  if  you're  the  next  witness,  Dr.  Hamre,  we 
welcome  you,  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  this  organization.  If  you 
could  lead  off  with  when  that  supplemental  is  coming  up,  and  is 
it  an  emergency  one,  and  will  there  be  any  offsets,  offsets  being 
other  means  to  recap  the  expenditures  under  the  supplemental? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOHN  HAMRE,  COMPTROLLER, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Dr.  Hamre.  Thank  you,  sir.  First  let  me  say  I  appreciate  very 
much  and  thank  you  for  giving  me  a  chance  to  come  up,  but  I  re- 
turn to  the  committee  with  a  fresh  sense  of  vulnerability;  and  I  beg 
your  indulgence  today.  There  will  be  a  supplemental 

Senator  McCain.  It  is  well-founded. 

Dr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir,  I  know.  I  left  too  much  of  a  history. 

There  will  be  a  supplemental.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  supplemental;  and  he  has  them  for  many  things, 
not  just  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  Department  of  Defense  is 
only  one  element.  Our  supplemental  request  will  be  about  $2.6  bil- 
lion, and  I  will  show  you  a  chart  in  a  moment  on  that. 

We,  of  course,  think  we  are  special  and  exceptional  people  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  We  would  like  to  be  considered  separately, 
but  the  President  has  to  weigh  that  in  the  balance  with  other 
things.  We  now  anticipate  the  supplemental  will  be  submitted 
when  the  budget  is  submitted,  which  is  the  normal  practice  on 
supplemental,  on  February  6. 

We  have,  however,  been  free  to  discuss  with  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  any  member  of  the  staff,  the  content  and  the  details  of 
our  unfunded  requirements;  and  we  have  been  meeting  with  people 
for  the  last  couple  of  weeks  on  that.  So  we  feel  that  we  have  not 
lost  any  time  in  the  preparation  but  we  have  not  had  it  formally 
submitted  and  will  not  have  it  formally  submitted  until  February 
6. 
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Senator  Warner.  Will  there  be  offsets? 

Dr.  Hamre.  Sir,  it  is  my  understanding  there  will  be  offsets  for 
a  portion  of  it.  But  that  is  still  being  worked  out.  I  am  working  on 
lists.  This  is  a  new  experience  for  me.  I  propose  a  list  that  I  think 
I  keep  in  my  own  office,  and  within  2  hours  I  will  receive  a  phone 
call  from  a  Member  of  Congress  who  hears  that  I  am  trying  to  re- 
scind a  program. 

So  it  is  a  delicate  situation.  But  yes,  we  are  going  to  have  offsets. 
I  think  right  now,  the  plan  is  to  offset  approximately  $700  million 
of  the  $2.6  billion. 

Senator  Warner.  You  may  continue  with  the  testimony,  then, 
your  opening  statement. 

Senator  McCain.  Did  Dr.  Hamre  say  when  he  expected  it? 

Dr.  Hamre.  On  February  6,  sir;  when  the  full  budget  is  submit- 
ted, I  believe. 

Senator  McCain.  And  what  is  the  rationale  for  not  coming  over 
until  the  budget  is  submitted? 

Dr.  Hamre.  Senator,  the  normal  practice  has  been,  for 
supplemental,  that  they  be  submitted  in  the  spring.  You  aggregate 
them  and  submit  them  when  the  budget  is  submitted,  and  Ibelieve 
that  has  been  the  custom  for  quite  a  few  years.  We,  of  course,  feel 
we  have  exceptional  needs,  and  would  love  to  have  had  it  acted  on 
earlier;  but  the  President  has  to  balance  these  against  all  kinds  of 
comparable  and  similar  requirements  from  other  departments  as 
well. 

At  the  same  time,  the  very  same  people  that  have  to  work  on 
that  supplemental  are  those  that  are  also  building  the  fiscal  year 
1996  budget  itself.  And  so,  it  just  has  not  been  possible  to  get  ac- 
tion on  it  earlier.  But  we  have  been  available,  and  are  available  to 
talk  with  any  member  of  the  staff — or  with  any  Member,  of  course, 
of  Congress — on  the  details  and  the  content  of  our  needs  for  the 
supplemental,  any  of  the  details. 

Senator  Warner.  Have  you  read  Secretary  Dorn's  testimony, 
where  he  points  out  that  in  his  judgment  the  dilatory  practices  of 
the  Congress  on  previous  supplemental  have  contributed  to  the 
problem? 

Dr.  Dorn.  I  regret  if  that  is  the  way  it  was  read,  Senator.  That 
is  not  what  I  meant. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  that  is  what  the  English  language  says: 
"While  waiting  for  the  supplemental,  we  ran  into  a  cash  flow." 

Dr.  Dorn.  Now,  that  is  true. 

Dr.  Hamre.  May  I  go  ahead,  sir? 

Senator  Warner.  Why  do  you  not  finish  your  testimony?  I  will 
get  to  Secretary  Dorn  shortly. 

Dr.  Hamre.  As  any  good  Comptroller  weenie,  I  do  not  go  any- 
place without  charts.  Forgive  me  if  I  use  them,  but  I  think  it  will 
help  explain  some  of  the  details  we  are  talking  about  today. 

Fiscal  Year  1994  Emergency  Supplementals 

•  The  Department  received  two  emergency  supplemental  appropriations  in  fiscal 
year  1994: 

•  •    $1.2   billion    in   February    1994,    primarily    for  operations   in   Somalia, 
Bosnia  and  Southwest  Asia.  (Only  $347  million  in  new  BA) 

•  •    $299  million  on  September  30,  1994  for  humanitarian  efforts  in  Rwanda 
and  processing  refugees  from  Cuba. 
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First,  let  me  talk  about  fiscal  year  1994.  We  have  supplemental 
costs  in  fiscal  year  1994  that  totaled  $1.7  billion.  We  received  two 
supplemental  from  the  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1994.  The  first  one 
was  $1.2  billion.  We  received  that.  We  call  that  the  Valentine's  Day 
supplemental.  We  received  it  by  February  14.  And  it  was,  as  you 
will  recall,  when  the  earthquake  occurred  in  California,  and  there 
were  efforts  to  make  sure  funding  got  out  there  quickly  to  help  re- 
build. 

We  were  attached  to  that  broader  supplemental,  and  we  received 
at  that  stage  $1.2  billion.  Now,  I  must  also  say  that,  at  the  same 
time,  Congress  rescinded  $900  million.  So  we  only  got  new  budget 
authority  of  $347  million  in  February  of  that  year.  Now,  that  was 
enough  to  cover  our  bills  for  the  contingencies  that  we  knew  of  at 
that  time:  To  include  Bosnia,  Somalia,  Southern  Watch,  Provide 
Comfort — I  think  those  were  the  large  ones;  and  the  interdiction  ef- 
fort, the  sea  interdiction  effort  around  Haiti.  So  we  received  fund- 
ing for  that  in  February  of  last  year.  But  as  I  said,  the  only  new 
dollars  we  got  were  $347  million,  roughly  25  percent  of  our  require- 
ment. 

Then  in  the  summer,  of  course,  it  was  in  August  when  we  were 
given  a  task  to  send  water  purification  equipment  to  Rwanda.  We 
had  the  migrant  processing  with  the  Cubans,  which  occurred  in 
late  August;  and  the  preparation  for  Restore  Democracy  was  under 
way.  I  have  had  many  memorable  events,  since  I  have  gone  over 
to  the  Department,  but  I  remember  very  clearly  the  Saturday  after- 
noon when  I  sat  down  with  the  Secretary  and  the  Deputy  Secretary 
to  look  at:  Could  we  get  through  the  fiscal  year,  funding-wise,  with 
these  contingencies? 

We  knew  that  the  services  had  been,  frankly,  financing  a  lot  of 
the  ongoing  costs,  because  the  delay  in  the  reprogramming  was  one 
problem.  We  didn't  get  that  approved  until  the  end  of  August.  The 
Rwanda  supplemental  was  approved  by  the  Senate  promptly,  and 
we  got  that;  but  we  only  got  $70  million  for  the  Rwanda  supple- 
mental, and  received  no  funding  for  our  costs  for  the  migrants  in 
Cuba. 

You  know,  we  had  two  carriers  off  the  coast  of  Korea  for  all  sum- 
mer, and  those  costs  were  being  borne  by  the  Navy.  So  we  saw  the 
readiness  problems  popping  up,  because  we  did  not  have  funds  to 
cover  these  contingencies  that  were  under  way  at  the  time. 

We  did  get  a  supplemental  funding,  the  second  supplemental, 
from  the  Congress.  We  received  $299  million,  and  we  received  it  on 
the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  was  not  possible  at  that  stage  to 
undo  some  of  the  training  problems  that  we  had,  frankly,  because 
we  had  to  defer  them. 

Again,  Congress  was  very  helpful  and  generous  in  giving  us  that 
supplemental,  because  they  put  it  into  an  account  that  let  us  go 
back  and  then  buy  back  spare  parts,  and  things  of  that  nature.  So 
Congress  was  very  accommodating  in  giving  it  to  us;  but  it  oc- 
curred on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1995  UNFUNDED  CONTINGENCY  COSTS 


Dollars  In 
millions 


Somalia $17.3 

Rwanda 17.2 

Bosnia 311.9 

Southwest  Asia 1,040.5 

Korea 59.0 

Haiti 594.6 

Cuba  367.1 

Unit  Inventory  Replenishment 89.0 

Section  506/552  Recovery 59.1 


Total $2,556.7 

This  shows  where  we  are  for  fiscal  year  1995.  This  is  detail  that 
we  are  prepared,  at  any  time,  to  talk  with  anybody  about,  and  it 
will  be  submitted  when  it  comes  up.  Our  current  estimate  is  $2.6 
billion,  $2.55  billion,  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

The  large  items,  of  course,  include  Bosnia.  That  simply  presumes 
a  continuation  at  the  current  pace,  with  no  change  in  the  mission 
or  our  level  of  activity  in  Bosnia,  compared  to  where  it  is  now. 

There  is  Southwest  Asia,  and  there  are  elements  to  that.  It  is 
Operation  Provide  Comfort,  which  is  our  continuing  operation  to 
feed,  clothe,  provide  healthcare,  and  things  like  that  for  the  Kurds 
in  northern  Iraq.  That  is  $130  million,  approximately. 

We  have  about  $450  million  for  Vigilant  Warrior,  and  that  was 
when  Hussein  was  moving  and  we  saw  that  we  had  a  threat  to- 
ward Kuwait.  We  moved  troops  over  very  quickly.  I  think  it  may 
have  been  in  September  or  October. 

Senator  Warner.  September. 

Dr.  Hamre.  September.  So  the  bulk  of  those  costs  actually  oc- 
curred in  fiscal  year  1995;  and  that  is  $450  million.  By  the  way, 
we  have  an  agreement  from  Kuwait  to  reimburse  us  for  half  of 
that;  which  is  roughly,  $225  million  and  which  is  included  here. 
That  will  be  put  into  the  general  receipts  when  we  receive  it. 

Senator  Warner.  Are  the  Saudis  also  coming  in  on  that? 

Dr.  Hamre.  No,  sir.  The  Kuwaitis  have  made  a  pledge  on  that. 
The  Saudis  are  paying  for  part  of  the  cost  associated  with  Southern 
Watch,  and  that  is  the  remaining  funds,  about  $400  million.  We 
have  an  expanded  Southern  Watch  program  now. 

Korea,  this  part  of  Korea  is,  again,  the  cost  of  our  carriers.  We 
have  carriers  off  the  coast  of  Korea  because  of  the  heightened  state 
of  concern  over  there.  It  is  not  affiliated  with  the  Framework 
Agreement.  The  Framework  Agreement  is  not  in  our  budget,  and 
we  are  not  paying  for  that. 

We  had  a  one-time  payment  for  the  oil  shipments,  and  we  can 
discuss  that,  if  you  are  at  all  interested. 

Haiti  is  a  big  piece;  and  of  this  $594  million,  $124  million  was 
the  cost  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  Restore  Democracy.  We  did  not  have 
money  to  undertake  that,  so  we  had  to  trigger  what  is  called  the 
Food  and  Forage  Act.  Food  and  Forage  is  the  provision  of  law — it 
goes  back  to  1868 — you  know  about  it,  sir.  You  undoubtedly  had  to 
use  it,  when  you  were  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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We  needed  that  in  order  to  get  through  the  year;  and  it  requires, 
by  law,  that  we  submit  a  supplemental  to  restore  the  funding  the 
following  year.  And  so  that  is  included.  And  the  remainder  of  the 
funding  is  for  the  cost  to  get  through  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1995. 

In  Cuba,  we  are  spending  approximately  $30  million  a  month  for, 
again,  feeding,  clothing,  protecting,  guarding,  securing  the  Cuban 
migrants  in  Guantanamo.  And  it  also  includes  the  cost  to  move  Cu- 
bans that  are  currently  in  Panama  back  to  Guantanamo,  now  that 
the  Haitians  have  gone  back  to  Haiti. 

So  these  are  the  items  that  are  in  the  supplemental.  I  must  say, 
we  do  not  have  any  of  this  in  our  budget.  And  what  I  would  like 
to  discuss  with  you  now  is  why  this  is  such  a  big  readiness  problem 
for  us  in  the  Department,  or  a  potential  readiness  problem. 


FY  1995  CONTINGENCY  COSTS 

(Initially  a  "SMALL  PROBLEM") 


Contingency  Operations  Costs  =  $2.6  B 
or  1  %  of  the  total  Budget 


FY  1995  DoD  BUDGET  =  $253  B 


You  know,  I  hear  this  from  lots  of  people.  These  contingencies 
are  small.  It  is  only  $2.6  billion,  and  that  is  against  a  budget  of 
$250  billion;  it  is  only  1  percent.  Why  cannot  we  accommodate  the 
contingencies,  when  it  is  only  1  percent  of  our  overall  budget? 

And  to  understand  that  one — forgive  me,  this  is  very  boring,  but 
I  need  just  a  second,  about  fiscal  law.  And  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  fiscal  law,  until  I  became  the  Comptroller;  and  boy,  I  have 
learned  about  it,  quickly. 
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FISCAL  LAW  CREATES  A  BIGGER  PROBLEM 

•  Fiscal  Year  Integrity 

•  Restriction  in  Transfer  Authority 

•  "Bona  Fide"  Need 

•  Anti-Deficiency 


BOTTOM  LINE:    Unfunded  Contingencies  Can  ONLY  be 
Paid  from  Current  Year  O&M 


What  I  will  show  you  on  the  next  chart  are  these:  These  are  the 
four  pillars,  large  pillars,  that  define  the  architecture  of  fiscal  law. 
First,  is  fiscal  year  integrity.  We  have  over  $50  billion  in  the  bank 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  I  cannot  use  a  penny  of  it  to 
liquidate  a  liability  for  a  contingency. 

All  the  funds  that  were  appropriated  in  the  previous  year  cannot 
be  used  in  a  subsequent  year  for  any  activity.  It  is  one  of  those 
guidelines — Congress  gives  it,  and  I  honor  that;  I  do  not  question 
it,  I  am  not  asking  to  change  a  bit — but  I  cannot  use  any  money 
that  was  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  pay  for  a  bill  in  fiscal 
year  1995,  even  if  we  have  $50  billion  in  the  bank. 

Let  me  go  to  bona  fide  need.  Bona  fide  need  is  a  provision  in  law 
that  says  we  are  not  allowed  to  put  in  our  budget,  and  budget  for 
activities  that  there  is  no  bona  fide  need  for  that  activity  in  that 
fiscal  year.  So  I  cannot,  in  essence,  bury  a  slush  fund  in  the  budg- 
et; I  would  break  the  law,  if  I  do.  I  cannot,  for  example,  budget  for 
an  overhaul  of  a  ship  that  will  occur  in  fiscal  year  1998,  and  put 
it  in  the  1996  budget;  because  I  have  no  bona  fide  need  for  that 
in  that  fiscal  year. 

I  do  not  know  what  bona  fide  need  is,  for  a  contingency,  when 
I  cannot  specify  it  in  advance;  so  I  cannot  budget  in  advance  for 
a  contingency. 

There  is  anti-deficiency.  There  are  two  elements  to  anti-defi- 
ciency. By  law,  it  is  a  criminal  penalty  if  someone  spends  procure- 
ment dollars  on  an  O&M  activity  or  personnel  dollars  on  an  O&M 
activity.  There  is  a  criminal  penalty  for  whoever  does  that.  I  have 
to  process  every  one  of  those  that  comes  through  the  Department. 
Another  element  to  anti-deficiency  is  that  you  cannot  go  over  the 
legal  limit  that  is  appropriate,  in  any  one  fiscal  year,  for  that  sub- 
division of  appropriation.  By  the  time  you  go  through  this,  you  see 
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the  only  way  you  can  finance  the  contingency  is  with  current  year 
O&M  dollars. 

We  do  get  authority  from  the  Congress  to  transfer  and  repro- 
gram,  in  this  year,  $2  billion.  Congress  last  year  gave  us  an  appro- 
priation, told  us  to  give  a  civilian  pay  raise;  and  did  not  give  us 
a  penny  to  pay  for  it.  I  have  $700  million  worth  of  bills,  from  last 
year's  direction  from  the  Congress  with  no  money  to  pay  for  it;  and 
I  need  this  transfer  authority  to  cover  it.  I  cannot  use  tnat  to  cover 
contingencies  when  they  pop-up  in  the  year. 

So  I  am  down  to  my  bottomline,  which  is  that  it  comes  out  of 
O&M. 

FY  1995  O&M  BUDGET  $92  BILLION 


Flexibility     = 

OPTEMPO 

Depot  Maintenance  5  B 

Force  Opns  Support/Transportation     12  B 

No  Flexibility   =     S  45  B 

Civilian  Pay  &  Benefits  23  B 

Health  Program  10  B 

Environmental  4  B 

Utilities/Rents  3  B 

Mobilization/Other  5B 


Limited  Flexibility      = 

S20B 

Guard/Reserves 

6B 

Contract  Services/Other 

5B 

Drug  Interdiction 

1  B 

Recruiting/Training 

3B 

Support  Activities 

5B 

Now,  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  that  O&M  is  a  very  flexible  account. 
We  cannot  move  more  than  $4  million  in  R&D  from  one  account 
to  another,  without  getting  advance  approval  from  the  Congress.  In 
O&M,  we  do  not  have  quite  the  same  restrictions;  but  it  is  not 
nearly  as  flexible  as  people  think. 

Half  of  the  O&M  budget  is  inflexible.  For  example,  all  civilian 
pay  and  benefits  is  in  O&M.  Now,  we  could  fire  people;  but  it 
would  not  necessarily  generate  enough  money,  and  it  would  take 
8  months  before  I  would  ever  get  it,  because  of  severance  rights 
and  other  things,  to  generate  any  cash  to  pay  for  a  contingency.  I 
cannot  go  after  that  part. 

The  health  program.  People  are  going  to  get  sick.  I  have  a  legal 
requirement  to  pay  those  bills.  So  there  are  all  of  these  things,  that 
limit  fully  half  of  the  O&M  budget,  that  makes  it  not  available  for 
contingencies. 

There  is  a  part  here  that  is  somewhat  flexible;  but  in  each  of 
these  cases,  I  must  come  up  to  the  Congress  and  request  a 
reprogramming,  a  transfer  authority,  and  within  the  transfer  limits 
before  I  can  use  a  penny  of  that. 
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So,  the  only  funds  that  are  available  for  contingencies,  when  they 
come  up  on  short  notice,  is  coming  out  of  this  element  of  the  O&M 
budget,  which  is  the  flexible  part  which  is  OPTEMPO,  and  depot 
maintenance,  and  that  is  force  operations.  Okay?  It  is  readiness;  it 
is  direct  readiness. 

Senator  Warner.  I  described  it  as  the  cookie  jar  into  which  you 
have  to  reach,  to  get  the  money  to  provide  for  these  operations  that 
you  listed  up  here. 

Dr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir.  My  only  quarrel  with  that  is  that  "cookie 
jar"  implies  that  it  is  frivolous;  this  is  all  central.  This  is  the  ice- 
box. This  is  the  daily  rations. 

Training  Dollars  Become  Source  of  Short-Term  Loans 
to  Cover  Cash  Flow  Shortages 


Contingency  Operations  of  S2.6Bme: 
1  %  of  the  total  DoD  Budget 


3  %  of  DoO  O&M 


10  %  of  Flexible  O&M 


40  %  of  4th  Quarter  Flexible  O&M 


Services  Sorrow  from  4th  Quartei 
O&M  Funds  to  Finance  Contingency 
Operations  until  Supplemental 
Reimbursements  are  Received. 


Now,  let  me  go  back  and  show  what  the  implication  of  this  is. 
This  first  pie  is  the  first  one  I  showed  you.  The  contingency  oper- 
ations only  represent  1  percent  of  our  budget;  that  is  all.  But  it  is 
3  percent  of  the  O&M  budget;  and  that  is  small  enough,  but  it  rep- 
resents 10  percent  of  the  flexible  budget,  the  readiness  part  of  the 
budget. 

Now,  we  currently  have  activities  under  way,  and  we  have  not 
stood  any  activity  down.  No  division  has  been  told  to  stand  down 
its  training.  We  say  we  are  going  to  submit  a  supplemental.  Right 
today,  we  are  burning  up  about  $200  million  a  month  that  we  do 
not  have  money  in  our  budget  for;  and  that,  in  essence,  represents 
a  mortgage  on  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  O&M  budget. 
Right  now,  that  is  40  percent  of  our  readiness  money  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year. 

So,  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say,  if  we  do  not  get 
the  supplemental,  we  have  a  crisis,  a  readiness  crisis,  on  our 
hands. 
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We  heard  from  the  first  panel  about  the  shortfalls — I  believe 
every  bit  of  that,  in  spades — and  it  is  a  product  of  this  problem  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  funds  to  cover  these  contingencies  right  now. 

May  I  also  say,  and  this  goes  back  to  what  Admiral  Owens  said: 
The  field  commanders  that  bear  the  legal  liability  if  they  spend 
more  than  they  have  in  their  accounts,  have  to  take  actions  earlier 
in  the  fiscal  year,  to  avoid  going  over  their  limit.  And  so,  they  will 
start  standing  down  training  exercises  on  April  1,  if  they  do  not 
have  money  in  the  bank. 

So  we  are  facing  an  immediate  problem.  We  need  action  on  the 
supplemental  by  March  31,  or  we  confront  what  is  a  very  serious 
readiness  problem  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Contingency  Operations  and  Impact  on  Readiness 

To  Avoid  Readiness  Problems: 

•  Full  and  Prompt  Funding  of  Supplemental 

•  New  Fiscal  Authorities 

So  there  are  two  things  we  are  asking:  We  do  need  the  supple- 
mental, and  we  need  it  early.  I  know  this  is  a  very  hard  thing  to 
suggest  to  you,  because  with  a  change  in  the  organization  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  I  mean,  you  have  a  lot  on  your  plate.  And 
here  we  are  asking,  only  8  weeks  into  it,  to  ask  you  to  pass  a  sup- 
plemental. And  that  is  going  to  be  very  hard. 

Senator  Warner.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  would  be  having  this  hear- 
ing today  on  the  supplemental,  rather  than  readiness;  because  that 
is  the  priority  that  the  Congress  ascribes  to  that  supplemental. 

Dr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  appreciate  that. 

Senator  Warner.  But  it  is  not  up  here. 

Dr.  Hamre.  Sir,  at  any  time  I  can  talk  to  you  about  any  of  the 
details,  so  that  we  can  get  the  staff  work  done  and  out  of  the  way; 
so  that  when  it  comes,  you  can  act  within  a  day. 

Now,  the  other  thing  we  need — and  I  need  to  take  a  minute  to 
explain  this — is  we  believe  we  need  a  new  fiscal  authority.  And  let 
me  explain  why. 

The  fiscal  authority  we  used  last  year,  in  order  to  get  through 
the  year  and  to  take  care  of  Uphold  Democracy,  was  the  Food  and 
Forage  Act.  The  Food  and  Forage  Act  goes  back  100  years. 

However,  you  can  only  use  the  Food  and  Forage  Act  after  you 
have  sacrificed  your  readiness,  because  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  to  certify  there  are  no  other  funds  available.  That  means  we 
have  already  taken  down  training  exercises;  we  have  already 
stopped  buying  spare  parts;  we  have  already  taken  the  damage  to 
the  readiness  of  the  operating  units. 

We  need  something  before  that.  We  think  what  we  need  is  a  new 
authority,  what  we  call  a  readiness  preservation  authority.  We 
have  patterned  it  after  Food  and  Forage,  and  I  will  say  that  the 
reason  why  is  because  Food  and  Forage  and  this  authority  honor 
the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  both  the  President,  as  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  the  Congress,  in  the  power  of  the  purse. 

It  could  only  be  used  in  the  last  two  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year. 
We  assume  we  will  get  the  supplemental,  and  we  presume  that  is 
the  regular  order.  But  if  we  do  not  get  the  supplemental,  we  have 
the  authority  that  we  could  use  to  get  us  through  the  fiscal  year. 
You  could  only  use  it  for  the  last  two  quarters.  You  could  only  use 
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it  for  direct  readiness  activity;  and  by  this,  we  will  define  that  to 
be  budget  activity  one,  in  the  O&M  accounts.  That  is  where  we 
fund  the  operating  forces,  the  OPTEMPO,  depot  maintenance  sup- 
port, things  of  that  nature,  directly. 

Then  finally,  we  request  a  supplemental  to  offset  that,  just  like 
Food  and  Forage,  so  that  the  following  year  we  would  be  able  to 
honor  that  bill  that  we  have  taken  out.  It  represents,  in  essence, 
an  overdraft  protection  on  your  checking  account. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  a  very  important  subject  which  you  and 
I  have  discussed  personally  here  in  the  last  few  weeks,  but  it 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  context  of  the  authorization. 

Dr.  Hamre.  We  will  do  that,  too,  sir.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Warner.  Here  we  are  today  concentrating  on  the  readi- 
ness and  what  happened,  and  you  have  been  very  forthright  in 
your  answer;  namely,  those  contingency  operations  worldwide 
which,  essentially,  require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  reach  into — 
whether  you  call  it  a  cookie  jar,  or  a  special  account — and  take  out 
the  funds  which  have  caused  the  problems  that  the  first  panel  very 
clearly  recited. 

Dr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir.  May  I  say  one  thing?  One  of  the  first  things 
I  did  when  I  became  the  Comptroller  was  to  go  over  and  have  a 
discussion  with  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  a  contingency  fund.  And  he  said,  "Well,  we 
are  ready  to  appropriate  you  a  contingency  fund,  but  only  with 
these  conditions:  That  you  cannot  use  it  until  you  get  permission 
first."  And  we  said,  we  cannot  do  that. 

Senator  Warner.  But  that  is  a  subject  for  another  day. 

Dr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir,  I  agree;  because  this  honors  both  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  prerogative  as  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
it  honors  the  legislative  prerogative  of  the  power  of  the  purse. 

Senator  Warner.  Do  the  witnesses  have  any  further  direct  com- 
ments, before  we  go  to  our  questioning? 

Admiral  Owens.  Senator,  I  might  show  just  one  chart  that  is  a 
current  status  of  the  overall  readiness  of  the  four  services,  if  I  may. 
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READINESS  TRENDS 
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I  am  prepared  to  talk  in  some  detail  about  this.  But  this  is,  as 
you  can  see,  a  percent  mission  capable  for  the  four  services,  from 
the  years  1985  through  1994,  through  the  end  of  1994.  And  I  would 
just  point  out  that,  for  example,  in  the  U.S.  Army,  if  you  look  at 
the  rapid  deploying  divisions — that  is,  the  six  divisions,  the  5V3  di- 
visions that  are  the  first  to  go  such  as  the  82nd  Airborne  and  the 
101st — they  have  been,  and  remain,  ready  to  do  their  mission 
today. 

The  overall  readiness,  the  green  for  the  Army,  for  example,  is  a 
reporting  on  all  the  units  in  the  U.S.  Army.  As  you  know,  the  10 
divisions  are  a  little  bit  less  than  200,000  people,  in  a  force  larger 
than  500,000.  The  green  reflects  the  overall  readiness  of  all  the 
units  in  the  U.S.  Army;  and  so,  as  you  can  see,  at  the  end  of  1994 
the  overall  readiness  of  all  of  those  units  was  about  60  percent,  C- 
l/C-2.  That  means  completely  combat-ready. 

For  the  Air  Force,  this  is  an  average  of  all  the  airplanes  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  You  can  see  that  it  is  around  80  percent  aircraft 
mission  capable.  I  am  prepared,  if  you  wish,  for  me  to  talk  about 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  But  I  wanted  you  to  see  the  over- 
all trend  of  readiness  at  the  macro  level,  in  the  services. 

In  addition  to  this,  of  course,  as  I  said  before,  there  is  a  joint 
readiness  element,  and  that  comes  to  strategic  lift,  intelligence, 
surveillance  reconnaissance,  joint  exercise,  et  cetera.  We  are  work- 
ing very  hard,  and  we  have  measures  for  those  that  we  are  imple- 
menting through  the  SROC,  the  Senior  Readiness  Oversight  Coun- 
cil, and  our  work  with  the  CINCs.  I  am  pleased  to  come  back  in 
detail  to  that,  if  you  wish. 

Senator  Warner.  We  will  receive  that,  and  perhaps  in  the  ques- 
tioning, we  will  address  that.  Are  there  any  other  comments  by  the 
witnesses?  If  not,  we  will  return  to  questions. 
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Dr.  Hamre,  would  you  put  up  the  chart  with  all  of  the  various 
contingency  operations  which  generated  this  problem? 
Dr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1995  UNFUNDED  CONTINGENCY  COSTS 

Dollars  in 
millions 

Somalia $17.3 

Rwanda 17.2 

Bosnia 311.9 

Southwest  Asia 1,040.5 

Korea 59.0 

Haiti 594.6 

Cuba  367.1 

Unit  Inventory  Replenishment  89.0 

Section  506/552  Recovery 59.1 


Total $2,556.7 

Senator  Warner.  First,  Mr.  Secretary,  again,  in  the  testimony 
you  laid  out  very  clearly,  we  must  have  reimbursements  through 
supplemental  appropriation  for  those  ongoing  operations  that  were 
not  included  in  our  budget,  and  we  must  have  it  soon.  If  we  do  not 
have  it  in  hand  by  the  end  of  March,  we  can  expect  a  decline  in 
readiness  this  year.  That  is  saying,  "Congress,  get  off  the  dime." 
But  we  do  not  have  it  up  here. 

Dr.  Dorn.  I  understand. 

Senator  Warner.  I  understand  that  it  is  above  your  pay  grade, 
but  if  we  are  going  to  get  up  here  and  we  are  going  to  get 
confrontational  about  the  Congress  dragging  its  feet,  the  time  lim- 
its of  the  submission  of  the  supplemental  is  equally  important  to 
consider. 

Second,  why  does  Congress  take  so  much  time?  I  think  you  ap- 
preciate this,  but  this  supplemental  process,  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  not  offsets,  is  deficit  financing.  And  America  has  said,  "We 
have  had  enough  of  this  deficit  financing."  They  have  been  saying 
it  for  a  long  time;  but  finally,  they  spoke  to  it  in  the  last  election. 
It  is  a  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  and  then  it  goes  into  the  national 
debt,  which  is  above  $4  trillion.  The  American  public  said,  "Stop! 
Let  us  live  within  our  means." 

So  I  then  come  to  you,  Admiral.  There  is  a  list  of  operations  up 
there.  Now  your  job,  and  that  of  General  Shalikashvili,  is  to  be  the 
senior  military  advisors  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
anytime  we  discuss  these  operations,  have  you  ever  said  to  the 
President,  "Mr.  President,  if  we  undertake  another  one,  the  readi- 
ness of  your  forces  is  directly  going  to  be  affected — and  in  an  ad- 
verse way — because  that  is  where  we  have  got  to  get  the  dollars 
to  take  on  these  military  operations."  Have  you  ever  talked  to  the 
President,  in  those  terms? 

Admiral  Owens.  Sir,  as  you  know,  General  Shalikashvili  is  usu- 
ally the  one  who  interfaces  with  the  President  and  with  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  correct. 

Admiral  Owens.  I  have  not. 
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Senator  Warner.  But  he  briefs  you? 

Admiral  Owens.  We  are  watching  very  carefully,  for  example, 
the  migrant  operation  in  Guantanamo.  And  in  what  we  call  the 
joint  military  readiness  review  that  we  do  with  the  CINCs  reps 
every  month  now,  we  are  looking  at  what  the  impact  of  that  fund- 
ing does  to  our  overall  readiness,  CINC  by  CINC;  Commander  in 
Chief  by  Commander  in  Chief,  with  an  eye  to  being  able  to  advise 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  President  of  what  the  impact  on 
readiness  is. 

In  response  to  your  question,  I  have  no  inputs,  except  to  be  keen 
about  pursuing  the  supplemental  last  year,  as  we  recognized  in  the 
summer  that  we  were  going  to  be  in  difficulty  unless  the  supple- 
mental came  along.  So  we  have  been  working  with  the  administra- 
tion, with  the  Secretary,  to  push  that  supplemental  through. 

Senator  Warner.  Let  me  just  make  the  point  that  I  think  the 
time  has  come  when  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  fully 
advise  the  President  each  time  he  consults  you  about  another  de- 
ployment, of  the  magnitude  of  these  deployments,  "Mr.  President, 
those  dollars  have  to  come  out  of  readiness."  That  is  as  clear  as  it 
can  be.  Dr.  Hamre,  that  is  where  they  come  from,  correct? 

Dr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  And  is  it  these  operations  which  have  impacted 
in  a  negative  way,  to  provide  the  foundation  for  the  stories  we  have 
heard  earlier  today? 

Dr.  Hamre.  That  was  our  problem  in  1994,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Now,  you  take  the  Haiti  operation.  This  gets 
down  to  constitutional  authority.  The  President  is  Commander  in 
Chief.  He  made  up  his  mind  he  was  going  to  go.  But  I  can  tell  you, 
it  is  my  judgment — and  I  think  it  is  shared  by  the  majority  here 
in  the  U.S.  Senate — if  that  issue  had  been  put  to  the  Congress,  we 
would  have  said,  "Mr.  President,  do  not  go." 

I  will  not  recite  what  happened  over  that  weekend,  when  the 
Congress  was  suddenly  locked  out  of  the  decision  process.  But  we 
were  considering  at  that  time,  as  a  Congress,  this  operation  has  an 
unknown  dollar  expenditure;  and  it  does  impact  on  the  readiness 
of  our  forces.  That  is  the  type  of  dialogue  that  we  would  have  had. 
And  I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Chiefs  took  that  on. 

Next,  I  have  worked  hard  on  this  committee  with  every  member. 
We,  the  Republicans,  all  signed  a  letter  saying  that  we  should  have 
level  funding  in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  with  the  past  fiscal  year. 
We  do  not  feel,  as  much  as  we  believe  added  funds  are  needed  for 
defense,  that  they  are  there  or  forthcoming.  Now,  given  that  level 
funding,  we  are  stretched  to  the  limit  by  the  current  level  of  oper- 
ations, and  we  may  now  have  to  go  to  address  the  level  of  oper- 
ations abroad. 

I  suggest  that  we  carefully  assess  each  operation,  as  to  their 
clear  connection  to  our  national  security,  U.S.  security,  and  that  of 
our  principal  allies,  before  we  go  off  again  and  incur  these  expendi- 
tures which  come  back  and  impact  on  readiness. 

If  you  want  to  reply  to  this  question,  Secretary  Dorn,  I  have 
made  a  statement  here  but  I  put  it  to  you  in  the  form  of  a  question. 
You  do  not  disagree  that  supplemental  go  directly  to  the  annual 
deficit — it  is  deficit  financing — and  to  the  national  debt? 

Dr.  Dorn.  Yes,  sir. 
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Dr.  Hamre.  If  they  are  not  offset  with  rescissions. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  correct.  And  the  people  are  saying, 
"Enough  is  enough."  Several  other  operations  are  on  the  horizon, 
Admiral  Owens,  and  if  they  are  undertaken,  they  will  impact  on 
this  readiness.  That  is  the  commitment  of  the  President,  to  send 
in  a  force  up  to  20,000  in  connection  with  securing  an  agreement 
which,  presumably,  would  stabilize  the  situation  in  Bosnia.  We 
should  recognize  that. 

There  is  some  discussion  that  perhaps  our  troops  should  be  de- 
ployed to  help  in  the  tragedy  in  Japan.  I  do  not  know  the  extent 
to  which  that  decision  has  been  elevated  up  through  the  system, 
but  that  also  would  impact  on  this  question  of  readiness. 

My  time  is  up.  And  I  want  a  strict  time  limitation.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut? 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  say  that 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  line  of  questioning  that  my  friend  from 
Virginia  has  followed.  I  think  it  has  gotten  to  the  heart  of  the  facts 
here  in  regard  to  the  question  of  readiness,  particularly  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  contingencies,  which  have  been  extra  responsibilities 
you  had. 

There  was  an  intimation  earlier  that  this  was  part  of  a  broader 
pattern  of  a  lack  of  readiness  that  was  due  in  some  measure  to  ei- 
ther a  lack  of  will  or  leadership  from  the  administration.  I  think 
that  is  not  fair.  That  is  a  bum  rap,  in  this  case.  I  think  your  an- 
swers to  the  questions  Senator  Warner  has  posed,  as  well  as  the 
brilliant  exposition  by  Dr.  Hamre — which  revealed  none  of  the  vul- 
nerability he  modestly  proclaimed  earlier — makes  that  point. 

And  this  all  really  goes  back  to  what  was  said  at  the  beginning 
of  this  hearing  which  is — and  Admiral,  I  appreciated  very  much 
your  statement  on  this  matter — that  you  are  all  trying  to  answer 
the  question  of  what  readiness  means  today. 

It  is  a  complicated  question,  and  it  goes  much  beyond  noting  that 
those  three  divisions  of  the  Army  fell  to  a  C-3  status.  I  just  want 
to  ask  you  for  the  record,  Admiral,  did  the  C-3  status  of  those 
three  Army  divisions,  in  your  opinion,  in  any  way  endanger  the  na- 
tional security? 

Admiral  Owens.  Senator  Lieberman,  of  course  we  are  concerned 
when  there  is  a  degradation  in  readiness.  In  this  case,  two  of  those 
three  divisions  were  scheduled  to  be  cut  from  the  force  structure 
the  spring  of  1995.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  concerned 
about  their  readiness. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Of  course. 

Admiral  Owens.  We  certainly  were.  But  the  first  to  fight,  the 
Special  Forces,  the  Special  Forces  groups  and  the  5V3  divisions  that 
are  the  first  to  deploy  were,  and  remain,  at  C-l/C-2,  ready  to  de- 
ploy with  full  mission  capability.  So  we  would  prefer  that  they  do 
not  go  to  a  C-3/C^4  level.  It  does  give  us  some  concern,  especially 
the  2nd  Armored  Division,  when  it  suffered  degradations  in  its 
readiness  posture.  And  we  should  do  whatever  we  can,  to  prevent 
that  from  occurring  in  the  future. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  that  endangered  national  security,  to  an- 
swer your  question. 
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Senator  LlEBERMAN.  I  appreciate  the  answer.  Would  you  say,  in 
any  sense,  that  that  C-3  status  endangered  the  security  of  individ- 
ual military  personnel  who  were  in  uniform  in  those  divisions? 

Admiral  Owens.  The  2nd  Armored  Division,  which  is  one  of 
those  three  divisions  which  would  have  deployed,  had  we  deployed 
all  10  divisions,  would  have  required  special  attention.  It  was  one 
of  the  last  to  deploy. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Right. 

Admiral  Owens.  And  it  would  have  required  some  special  atten- 
tion to  bring  it  to  a  ready  to  deploy  C-l/C-2  level.  That  would  have 
required  additional,  immediate  money,  had  it  been  necessary  to  de- 
ploy the  division;  and  a  lot  of  management  time.  We  do  not  prefer 
to  do  business  that  way,  but  it  would  have  been  possible,  had  that 
been  what  had  been  required. 

Senator  Lieberman.  That  is  a  very  important  point,  I  think.  Am 
I  correct  in  concluding,  from  what  you  have  said,  that  that  division 
would  not  have  been  deployed  if  you  deemed  that  it  was  not  ready? 

Admiral  Owens.  We  would  be  reluctant  to  deploy  any  unit  that 
was  not  ready  to  deploy. 

Senator  Lumberman.  So  that,  you  would  have  taken  the  steps 
necessary  to  bring  it  up  to  the  necessary  level  of  readiness? 

Admiral  Owens.  We  would  have  applied  as  much  management 
attention  and  money  to  make  it  ready  to  deploy  as  was  available. 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  appreciate  that.  Admiral,  I  would  be  inter- 
ested in  hearing  your  response  to  some  of  the  broader  questions 
which  were  raised  earlier:  not  only  "What  is  readiness?"  but  also, 
"Readiness  for  what?" 

And  coming  out  of  this  whole  hearing — and  particularly  the  de- 
tailed exposition  of  Dr.  Hamre — is  the  fact  that  we  are  putting  this 
burden  on  the  military.  I  spoke  to  Admiral  Flanagan,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  a  while  ago.  And,  if  I  heard  him  cor- 
rectly, most  of  the  $367  million  for  Cuba  is  coming  out  of  his  pock- 
et, as  it  were,  out  of  his  readiness  accounts.  It  is  hard  to  take  that 
much  money  out  of  his  accounts,  just  because  Cuba  happens  to  fall 
in  his  area  of  responsibility,  without  affecting  readiness. 

So  I  think  circumstances,  and  all  of  us  to  a  degree,  are  a  part 
of  this  problem.  How  do  you  strike  the  balance  between  short-term 
readiness  and  modernization?  Are  we  reaching  a  point  where,  per- 
haps, we  are  focusing  too  much  on  readiness,  stretching  the  forces 
too  thin  by  what  we  are  asking  them  to  do;  and  in  that  sense,  jeop- 
ardizing the  longer  term  modernization? 

Admiral  Owens.  Senator  Lieberman,  as  you  well  know,  it  is  a 
very  complex  subject.  I  think  it  is  a  subjective  judgment.  I  think 
there  is  not  a  model  that  shows  you  precisely  where  the  knee  in 
the  curve  is;  where  you  should  shift  more  money  from  current  read- 
iness to  long-term  modernization  and  recapitalization  for  future 
readiness. 

But  we  are  trying  very  hard  to  understand,  in  the  context  of  the 
new  world,  the  new  kind  of  operations  other  than  war,  when  nec- 
essary; the  two  nearly  simultaneous  MRCs  and  the  continued  de- 
ployments that  are  a  part  of  America's  engagement  and  enlarge- 
ment, and  are  part  of  the  national  security  strategy.  When  you  look 
at  all  of  the  elements  of  those,  including  the  base  structures  and 
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the  kinds  of  operations  our  forces  are  doing,  it  is  a  very  complex 
equation. 

We  find  that  jointness  is  extremely  important  in  that,  and  under- 
standing jointness,  for  example.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  Navy  unit 
to  be  ready;  it  is  important  that  when  the  Navy  carrier  deploys,  it 
does  have  global  power,  global  reach.  The  Air  Force  bombers  de- 
ploy, and  they  have  global  power,  global  reach.  It  is  an  important 
consideration  to  think  how  the  Navy  TACAIR  communicates  with 
Air  Force  bombers.  That  is  jointness,  in  this  new  world.  It  is  a  part 
of  efficiency  that  we  are  trying  to  bring  to  the  equation. 

So  you  have  to  talk  about  readiness  and  you  have  to  talk  about 
how  much  they  have  trained  together,  and  you  have  to  talk  about 
joint  exercises;  and  so,  we  are  trying  to  understand  those  elements, 
as  we  look  to  the  future. 

We  are  satisfied  that,  given  the  deck  of  cards  that  we  have  been 
given,  the  money  that  is  to  be  spent,  the  unit  readiness  that  we 
must  maintain  in  the  services,  and  working  with  these  things,  the 
joint  readiness  that  we  must  bring  to  the  table;  and  then,  bal- 
ancing that  with  the  long-term  readiness — as  I  described  earlier,  in 
terms  of  generic  warfare  capabilities — that  this  balance  is  about 
right. 

But  it  is  a  very  difficult,  and  a  very  subjective  balance,  and  we 
must  continue  to  work  on  this.  General  Shalikashvili  and  I  are 
keenly  involved  in  making  sure  that  we  spend  the  time  and  the  en- 
ergy to  make  those  recommendations. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you,  Admiral.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Chairman  Thurmond  [presiding].  Secretary  Dorn,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  reported  on  January  13  that  a  Pentagon  official  showed 
a  reporter  10  years  worth  of  classified  Army  readiness  reports.  The 
official  was  quoted  as  saying,  "We  take  umbrage  that  the  ratings 
are  an  aberration,  thanks  to  administration  policies." 

Only  a  high-ranking  person  would  have  access  to  such  informa- 
tion. You  are  the  Under  Secretary,  responsible  for  readiness.  Who 
released  the  classified  information,  if  you  know?  And  what  have 
you  done  about  this  matter? 

Dr.  Dorn.  I  do  not  know  who  released  the  classified  information; 
and  I  have  not  inquired  about  who  released  the  classified  informa- 
tion. In  fact,  I  do  not  recall  seeing  that  report,  quite  honestly.  Sen- 
ator, I  do  not  know  that  the  information  that  was  provided  to  the 
reporter  was  classified.  I  do  not  know  what  it  looked  like. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Secretary  Dorn,  the  President  told  the 
Nation  last  year  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Address  that  readiness 
is  his  number  one  defense  priority.  You  and  others  in  the  adminis- 
tration have  echoed  this  frequently.  The  Army  reported  one-fourth 
of  its  divisions  at  record-low  training  readiness  levels  in  Septem- 
ber. I  believe  your  staff  briefed  us  that  no  one  in  the  Department 
or  the  JCS  had  heard  about  it  until  November.  Would  you  explain 
why  it  took  2  months  to  carry  the  message  from  one  part  of  the 
Pentagon  to  another  that  the  number  one  defense  priority  was  in 
serious  trouble? 

I  am  trying  to  understand  who  in  DOD  actually  pays  attention 
to  the  readiness  of  the  forces. 
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Dr.  Dorn.  Two  points  are  important,  Mr.  Chairman.  One  is  that 
the  Secretary  alerted  you  and  other  senior  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  committees  concerned  with  defense  very  soon  after  he 
learned  of  that.  Second,  however,  you  have  identified  a  lag  time  in 
our  reporting.  We  have  discovered  that  it  takes,  roughly,  6  weeks — 
or  it  used  to  take  roughly  6  weeks — for  a  report  filed  by  individual 
units  to  be  reviewed  by  the  service  chiefs  and  service  secretaries. 

We  have  taken  some  steps  to  shorten  that  time.  But  you  are  cor- 
rect that  we  in  OSD  did  not  learn  about  the  problem  in  a  timely 
fashion.  I  believe  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  was  briefed  on  it 
in  late  October.  This  was  a  report  that  was  filed  by  the  units  in 
mid-September.  Consequently,  it  is  important  that  we  work  to 
shorten  the  lag  time. 

You  asked,  "Who  pays  attention  to  these?"  This  is  part  of  the 
evolving  structure  of  our  focus  on  readiness  in  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  We  have  a  structure  called  the  Senior  Readiness 
Oversight  Council,  which  met  quarterly  and  reviewed  general 
trends  in  at  one  time  readiness;  but  also  looked  toward  new  ways 
of  managing  and  providing  resources  for  readiness. 

It  became  very  clear,  after  this  incident,  that  we  needed  to 
change  the  focus  of  the  Senior  Readiness  Oversight  Council,  and 
with  Admiral  Owens'  collaboration,  that  now  is  a  monthly  meeting, 
where  we  look  very  closely  at  the  readiness  of  the  forces.  It  is 
structured  so  that  the  service  Chiefs  and  the  service  Under  Sec- 
retaries meet  with  senior  OSD  officials  and  with  Admiral  Owens 
and  the  Deputy  Secretary,  and  review  the  most  recent  readiness  re- 
ports. This  new  reporting  structure  will  allow  the  Secretary  to  re- 
ceive readiness  reports  soon  after  the  Chiefs  have  reviewed  them. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Secretary  Dorn,  please  explain  your  com- 
ment that  the  DOD  must  receive  supplemental  funding  by  March, 
or  you  will  face  serious  problems.  We  have  heard  this  same  com- 
ment made  frequently,  often  in  connection  with  a  current  readiness 
problem.  However,  we  are  now  late  January,  and  you  have  not 
even  sent  us  your  supplemental  yet. 

Why  are  you  telling  Congress  you  need  a  supplemental,  if  the  sit- 
uation is  as  urgent  as  you  describe?  Why  have  you  not  submitted 
your  request  to  Congress? 

Dr.  Dorn.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect,  I  can  serve  you  best  by 
recounting  an  earlier  colloquy  between  Senator  Warner  and  Dr. 
Hamre,  in  which  Dr.  Hamre  reported  that  the  supplemental  would 
be  submitted  along  with  the  President's  budget  on  February  6. 

If  you  would  like,  I  can  ask  Dr.  Hamre  to  display  his  charts 
again  and  explain  why  the  timing  of  the  supplemental  is  very  im- 
portant. Basically,  our  units  are  borrowing  on  fourth  quarter  readi- 
ness-related accounts  in  order  to  pay  for  current  operations.  If  they 
do  not  receive  the  supplemental  in  a  timely  fashion,  they  will  have 
to  begin  to  curtail  some  of  their  training  and  maintenance  activi- 
ties, to  avoid  running  out  of  money  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  have  one  last  question.  Admiral  Owens, 
Secretary  Dorn  says  you  are  the  designated  spokesman  for  current 
readiness  of  the  forces. 

Many  unit  commanders  now  have  hundreds  of  sets,  kits  and  end 
items,  aircraft  and  vehicles  in  protective  wrap  or  administrative 
storage,  due  to  a  lack  of  people,  spare  parts  or  maintenance.  Would 
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you  tell  the  committee  how  much  equipment  is  now  in  this  condi- 
tion? Would  you  please  discuss  the  services,  and  what  quantities 
and  types  of  equipment?  And  would  you  make  the  answer  as  spe- 
cific as  you  can? 

Admiral  Owens.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  detail  in  terms  of  the  num- 
bers of  pieces  of  equipment,  I  cannot  provide  that  to  you  now.  I 
would  request  that  I  be  allowed  to  do  that  separately. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Do  you  want  to  supply  that  for  the  record? 

Admiral  Owens.  I  certainly  will,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Navy  was  forced  to  place  201  aircraft  in  inactive  status/perservation  for  the 
period  August  to  September  1994  in  reaction  to  fiscal  year-end  funding  constraints. 
The  following  aircraft  were  affected: 

Aircraft  Atlantic  Pacific 

A-6E 14  10 

EA-6B  0  9 

E-2C  4  4 

F-14A 12  15 

F-14B 14  0 

F-14D 0  16 

F/A-18 18  46 

P-3C  6  11 

S-3B  3  11 

SH-60B  0  2 

SH-60F 6  0 


Total  77  124 

All  the  listed  aircraft  were  restored  to  full  operational  status  upon  receipt  of  fiscal 
year  1995  funding.  No  other  Navy  equipment  was  placed  in  administrative  storage 
during  this  period. 

The  Army  has  reported  past  instances  of  canceled  "mounted  training"  due  to  lack 
of  training  funds,  but  in  no  case  was  equipment  placed  in  administrative  storage. 
The  only  Active  component  unit  equipment  in  storage  is  associated  with 
pre  positioning  programs  and  unit  deployments.  In  addition,  four  Army  National 
Guard  major  combat  units  are  currently  testing  an  initiative  to  administratively 
store  unneeded  unit  equipment  to  preserve  its  serviceability  for  future  operations. 

The  Air  Force  has  no  equipment  in  administrative  storage  other  than  11  motor 
vehicles  currently  stored  due  to  unfunded  spare  parts  requirements.  This  robust 
readiness  posture  reflects  full  Operations  and  Maintenance  funding  at  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  year  1995. 

The  Marine  Corps  reports  that  1,988  of  its  more  than  100,000  items  of  combat 
essential  ground  equipment  are  held  by  the  operating  forces  in  administrative  stor- 
age. This  equipment  is  operationally  ready  for  combat  and  could  be  immediately  re- 
trieved by  assigned  units.  Marine  Corps  readiness  is  not  affected  by  such  adminis- 
trative storage. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  My  time  is  up. 

Senator  Warner  [presiding].  Thank  you.  Senator  Smith. 

Senator  SMITH.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
say,  I  am  very  much  surprised.  You  know,  I  expected  that  we  were 
going  to  have  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  get  into  some  de- 
tail with  you  regarding  the  readiness  of  our  forces;  and  we  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  talking  about  the  supplemental  with  Dr. 
Hamre.  And  that  is  important,  obviously,  but  as  Senator  Warner 
has  said,  that  is  not  coming  up  here  until  February  6,  unfortu- 
nately. We  all  know  what  the  numbers  are,  in  the  supplemental. 

Admiral  Owens,  this  hearing  is  about  accounting.  It  is  not  about 
roles  and  missions.  It  is  about  readiness.  And  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
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ter  is,  our  readiness  is  being  dramatically,  negatively  affected  by 
what  is  going  on  here. 

This  is  not  going  to  be  a  crisis,  if  you  do  not  get  the  supple- 
mental. It  is  a  crisis;  and  the  warnings  are  out  there  everywhere. 
And  we  are  not  even  talking  about  it.  We  are  talking  about  the 
points  of  the  supplemental. 

I  might  just  say,  Dr.  Hamre,  right  off  the  top:  If  you  can  tell  me 
how  $5  million  in  oil  to  North  Korea  constitutes  an  "emergency  and 
extraordinary  expense,"  I  would  certainly  like  to  hear  your  expla- 
nation on  it. 

Dr.  Hamre.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Senator  Smith.  Briefly,  because  I  have  some  other  points  that  I 
want  to  make. 

Dr.  Hamre.  As  you  know,  the  agreement  with  the  North  Kore- 
ans, the  Framework  Agreement,  was  in  a  very  critical  stage.  We 
were  asking  them  to  shut  down  reactors,  and  their  design  for  the 
reactors  was  using  the  waste  heat  from  the  process  to  heat  homes 
in  the  communities  around  it. 

They  said  that,  "If  we  are  going  to  shut  down,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  crisis  in  this  community.  We  need  to  be  able  to  replace  that 
with  fuel  oil,  in  essence,  so  people  are  not  going  to  freeze."  They 
evidently  have  constituent  problems,  too.  So  at  the  time,  it  was  a 
very  delicate  stage  of  the  negotiations,  and  they  turned  and  said, 
"Where  can  we  do  this?  Because  we  have  to  guarantee  a  shipment 
by  January  21." 

The  Department  does  have  emergency,  extraordinary  expense  au- 
thority. It  was  perfectly  legal.  Our  spending  limit  is  $50  million  in 
these  accounts. 

Senator  Smith.  I  understand  that,  and  to  pick  up  on  Senator 
Warner's  point  earlier,  congressional  oversight  on  that  point  would 
have  been  very  nice,  as  well  as  congressional  oversight  on  some  of 
the  other  matters  that  were  up  there. 

And  in  the  meantime,  we  have  had  an  incident  which  we  are  all 
aware  of,  which  some  of  us  felt  should  have  had  an  impact  on  some 
of  the  decisions  there.  But  that  is  another  matter. 

Let  me  just  stay  focused  on  this  for  just  a  minute,  and  direct  this 
to  Secretary  Dorn.  We  heard  testimony  from  the  previous  panel — 
though  unfortunately  I  was  not  here — that  these  people  are  going 
from  one  hotspot  to  another  and  that  it  is  causing  morale  problems. 
We  heard  that  our  training  accounts  are  being  pillaged,  essentially, 
to  fund  these  operations.  We  say  that  it  is  not  that  its  going  to  be 
a  crisis,  or  that  we  expect  readiness  to  decline  but  it  is  declining. 

And  the  facts  are  out  there,  Mr.  Chairman.  Here  is  a  Stars  and 
Stripes  headline  dated  Friday,  November  18,  1994:  "Tank  Readi- 
ness Cut  Called  Deliberate."  I  am  not  reading  the  whole  article — 
"The  U.S.  Army  deliberately  weakened  three  of  its  backup  divi- 
sions, as  the  cost  of  overseas  missions  mounted,  the  service's  num- 
ber two  General  said  Thursday.  Degrading  of  three  armored  divi- 
sions, each  18,000  soldiers,  means  that  the  units  may  undertake 
many  but  not  all  wartime  missions.  The  deployment  of  troops  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  Haiti,  and  Rwanda  in  recent  months  forced  the 
Pentagon  to  raid  accounts  that  were  intended  to  pay  for  major 
training  exercises." 
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Then  you  have  the  Washington  Post  on  December  8,  1994,  head- 
line: "U.S.  Troops  in  Europe  Slip  in  Readiness."  So  now  we  will 
move  to  Europe;  a  very,  very  dramatic  statement  here:  "Heidelberg, 
Germany:  The  combat  readiness  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe  has 
substantially  eroded  in  the  past  2  years  because  $300  million  was 
diverted  from  training  funds,  to  pay  quality  of  life  expenses,'  Gen. 
David  Maddox,  who  commands  the  72,000  U.S.  soldiers  still  based 
in  Europe  said,"  "Its  two  combat  units,  the  1st  Armored  Division 
and  the  3rd  Infantry  Division,  have  both  slipped  from  C-l  to  C- 
2  on  the  four-step  scale.  'I  have  consistently  diverted  money  from 
training  because  I  have  been  consistently  underfunded  in  taking 
care  of  my  soldiers,'  Maddox  said.  The  diversion  of  that  money 
from  training  to  quality  of  life  is  my  fault;  I  did  it.  But  you  need 
to  be  able  to  turn  the  lights  on,  you've  got  to  get  the  trash  picked 
up,  you  have  to  pay  the  utility  bills;  and  I  didn't  have  the  money 
to  do  it.'"  And  then,  in  the  end  of  that  article,  "Maddox  said  the 
projected  force  of  65,000  should  be  adequate  to  handle  the  kinds  of 
missions  the  Army  in  Europe  is  asked  to  undertake.  But  his  public 
affairs  officer,  Col.  Richard  Bridges,  noted  that  some  of  the  oper- 
ations are  clearly  beyond  the  pale.  'Hell  no,  we  can't  do  another 
Desert  Storm,'  Bridges  said.  'We  sent  75,000  troops  to  Saudi  Arabia 
from  Germany,  and  we've  got  less  than  that  now  in  all  of  Europe.'" 

And  on  and  on,  two  more:  "Army  Study  Warns  of  Possible  Equip- 
ment Shortages,"  the  same  story.  "Army  s  Combat  Readiness  Over- 
stated, Perry  admits." 

And  here,  we  sit  around  and  talk  about  the  accounting  of  the 
supplemental.  We  know  what  the  problem  is.  You  took  the  money 
and  you  put  it  into  these  operations.  You  have  hurt  readiness,  and 
you  have  hurt  it  badly. 

Sure,  you  need  the  money  back.  But  you  should  have  come  to  the 
Congress  initially  and  tola  us  that,  so  that  this  would  not  have 
happened. 

I  am  really  shocked  that  we  would  sit  here  and,  basically,  try  to 
facade  this  over,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right.  I  am 
upset  about  it,  as  you  can  obviously  tell.  This  is  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America  here;  and  witnesses  have  a  responsibility 
to  come  up  here  and  be  forthcoming  and  put  it  on  the  line. 

I  mean,  $25  billion  the  President  is  asking  over  6  years,  when 
you  have  got  statements,  $40  billion,  $150  billion  shortfall;  I  mean, 
words  like  that. 

Mr.  Secretary,  tell  this  committee,  if  you  can  convincingly  and 
decisively,  what  are  you  doing  to  take  decisive  action  to  stop  this? 
What  are  we  doing  to  stop  it? 

Dr.  Dorn.  First,  Senator  Smith,  Admiral  Owens  earlier  displayed 
some  charts  up  which  described  the  general  state  of  readiness 
across  the  services.  Those  are  averages,  and  they  take  into  consid- 
eration both  the  good  news  about  the  force  and  the  bad  news. 

They  take  into  consideration  the  three  divisions  that  went  C-3, 
but  they  also  take  into  consideration  some  of  the  modernization 
and  some  of  the  other  training  efforts  that  have  actually  enhanced 
the  quality  of  the  force. 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Secretary,  those  are  statistics.  But  I  gave 
you  very  specific  examples  of  severe  readiness  problems  in  the  U.S. 
military.  They  are  spoken  to  by  commanders  in  the  field. 
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Dr.  Dorn.  Absolutely.  They  are,  Senator. 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  statistics;  the  response 
to  the  fact. 

Dr.  Dorn.  Well,  but  it  is  those  stories,  multiplied  tenfold  or  a 
hundredfold,  that  yield  the  statistics  that  we  use  in  OSD,  and  that 
the  services  use  to  gauge  the  situation  in  the  force. 

Senator  Smith.  But  my  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  you  had 
come  to  the  U.S.  Congress  with  the  stuff  on  Haiti,  Rwanda,  Soma- 
lia, et  cetera,  Senator  Warner  and  others  on  the  other  side  as 
well— Senator  Nunn,  certainly,  and  many  others — would  have  said, 
"We  are  not  going  to  let  you  take  the  money  out  of  the  readiness 
accounts.  We  are  not  going  to  let  these  things  happen.  We  will  do 
something  about  that.  We  will  either  divert  some  money  from 
somewhere  else,  we  will  do  a  supplemental  at  that  time,  but  rather 
than  to  hurt  the  readiness  and  then  come  back  here  months  late 
and  say,  'We  need  this  supplemental.'" 

We  know  we  need  the  supplemental,  but  damage  is  being  done 
now;  and  the  supplemental  still  is  not  here.  That  is  what  I  find 
shocking,  and  we  sit  here  talking  about  statistics  instead  of  hear- 
ing the  Secretary  say,  "Here's  what  we  have  to  do  now  to  deal  with 
what  Secretary  Perry  says,  and  what  these  Generals  and  Admirals 
are  saying  in  these  press  clippings. 

These  are  warning  signs.  You  do  not  very  often  see  the  men  who 
are  in  the  field  say  something  like  that  to  the  press.  They  are  con- 
cerned. That  is  why  they  are  saying  it. 

Dr.  Hamre.  May  I  speak  to  the  issue?  With  regards  to  General 
Maddox,  3  years  ago,  we  made  an  assumption  when  we  were  build- 
ing the  budget  that  the  Army  was  going  to  get  $1.2  billion  in  cash 
from  Germany  when  we  turned  back  properties.  And  we  cut  their 
O&M  budget  by  $1.2  billion.  And  Maddox  is  right  that  he  did  not 
have  enough  money,  because  of  a  budgeting  assumption  that  was 
made  3  years  ago. 

We  did  not  catch  that  until  last  year.  Forgive  me  for  being  stu- 
pid, but  I  did  not  catch  it  until  last  year.  And  so,  we  added  $1.3 
billion  to  the  Army's  budget  last  year  alone;  added  $1.9  billion  this 
year.  So  I  think  we  are  correcting  it,  Senator. 

Senator  Smith.  Well,  I  think  I  have  made  my  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  pursue  a  few 
more  questions,  and  unless  other  Senators  appear,  I  would  antici- 
pate the  hearing  would  conclude  in  10  minutes  or  less. 

I  have  said  before  that  I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  conduct  another  Bottom-Up  Review — call  it  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view 2 — similar  to  the  one  that  Secretary  Aspin  provided.  It  was 
a  helpful  start,  but  since  that  time  there  nave  been  so  many  devel- 
opments that  it  would  seem  to  me  prudent  for  the  Secretary  to  up- 
date that  one,  as  he  sees  it. 

And  then,  of  course,  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  review  it  and  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  agree  or  disagree.  But  we  need  a  new 
baseline,  Mr.  Secretary.  And  I  have  spoken  to  Secretary  Perry  at 
a  meeting  that  two  of  us  had  in  his  office  a  week  or  10  days  ago, 
and  I  told  him  this;  and  he  was  very  responsive  about  it. 

But  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  put  up  again  that  chart  with 
all  of  the  contingency  operations. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1995  UNFUNDED  CONTINGENCY  COSTS 


Dollars  in 
millions 


Somalia $17.3 

Rwanda 17.2 

Bosnia 311.9 

Southwest  Asia 1,040.5 

Korea 59.0 

Haiti  594.6 

Cuba  367.1 

Unit  Inventory  Replenishment  89.0 

Section  506/552  Recovery 59.1 


Total $2,556.7 

Now,  we  are  going  to  have  continuing  expenses  to  some  degree 
for  each  one  of  those  accounts.  If  the  supplemental  is  approved  by 
the  Congress,  which  is  $2.6  billion — correct? 

Dr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  My  question  is  twofold:  Does  that  money  pro- 
vide a  complete  reimbursement  to  the  services  of  the  dollars  they 
lost  which,  in  turn,  resulted  in  this  lack  of  readiness  in  certain 
areas? 

Dr.  Hamre.  Sir,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  we  built  these 
numbers  completely  working  with  the  services.  We  have  had  an 
open  dialogue;  we  have  amended  it,  as  we  learned  of  new  things. 
For  example,  our  change  where  we  are  going  to  be  moving  the  Cu- 
bans from  Panama  up  to  Guantanamo.  All  of  that  has  been  incor- 
porated. 

So,  as  of  right  now,  as  of  last  Wednesday  or  so,  it  was  current 
to  our  current  understanding  of  how  these  policies  will  go  through 
the  year.  Now,  if  something  comes  up  later  in  the  year,  we  may 
have  another  problem.  But  it  is  nothing  that  I  would  know  of  now. 

Senator  Warner.  I  understand  that,  but  what  you  are  saying  is, 
the  $2.6  billion  will  put  in  place  the  needed  dollars  to  cure  the 
problems  we  heard  described  by  the  other  panel  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, repeated  here  by  this  panel? 

Dr.  Hamre.  Sir,  for  example,  I  think  that  the  Air  Force  com- 
mander who  identified  he  had  problems  with  engines,  I  will  not 
have  funds  for  that  in  the  supplemental;  that  will  be  another  one. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  I  do  not  mean  to  get  into  that  minute  de- 
tail, but  generally  speaking 

Dr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner  [continuing].  These  are  the  funds  that  are  need- 
ed to  cure  the  problem,  and  we  should  then  have  our  readiness 
structure  brought  back  up? 

Dr.  Hamre.  I  personally  believe  so,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Secretary  Dorn,  you  participated  in  this  num- 
ber. 

Dr.  Dorn.  That  is  my  understanding,  Senator. 

Senator  Warner.  And  Admiral  Owens? 

Admiral  Owens.  Absolutely,  sir. 
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Senator  Warner.  Now  again,  Secretary  Dorn,  we  want  to  sup- 
port you.  You  are  plowing  new  ground,  with  a  new  position.  We 
want  you  to  succeed. 

And  when  I  become  a  little  strong  on  the  question  of  the  deficit 
and  the  national  debt,  you  see,  you  are  not  the  one  that  has  to  go 
home  every  weekend,  like  the  Members  of  Congress,  and  visit  the 
village  greens  of  America  and  catch  criticism;  which  is  being 
brought  up  to  us  as  the  public's  representatives,  about  the  continu- 
ing problems  associated  with  the  deficit  and  national  debt.  So  you 
appreciate  the  pressures  on  us? 

Dr.  Dorn.  I  do. 

Senator  Warner.  And  we  respect  the  difficulty  of  the  challenge 
with  which  you  are  faced.  I  think  your  testimony  today  reflects  a 
very  high  degree  of  understanding  and  professionalism  on  your 
part,  on  what  needs  to  be  done. 

But  the  general  public  says,  "We  are  contributing  in  the  overall 
pie  chart  of  the  Nation's  expenditure,  17  to  18  percent  for  national 
defense.  And  we,  the  public,  expect  in  return  adequate  security  for 
our  country,  and  a  lifestyle  and  an  equipment  today  and  in  the  fu- 
ture that  is  the  best  for  the  sons  and  daughters  that  we,  the  public, 
send  to  man  our  defense."  That  is  what  it  is  all  about. 

So  I  come  back  to  you,  Dr.  Hamre. 

Dr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  In  the  budget  that  is  going  to  come  up  for  the 
President,  are  there  dollars  in  it  to  take  care  of  the  continuing 
costs  associated  with  Somalia?  Certainly,  to  a  little  extent,  Rwan- 
da? Bosnia  could  mushroom  considerably,  if  we  decide  to  send 
those  additional  groups.  How  would  you  address  that? 

Dr.  Hamre.  Sir,  we  do  not  have  funds  in  the  fiscal  vear  1996 
budget  that  we  are  submitting  to  you,  that  carry  any  of  these  ac- 
tivities into  1996. 

Senator  Warner.  Does  that  mean  we  start  all  over  again,  going 
into  this  account? 

Dr.  Hamre.  Sir,  again,  the  difficulty  for  us  in  the  Department  is 
knowing  what  activities  are  going  to  be  underway;  and  are  they 
Department  of  Defense  activities,  or  should  they  be  some  other  De- 
partment? 

Senator  Warner.  I  understand  that.  But  those  are  Department 
of  Defense  activities.  You  and  I  have  had  private  discussions  on  a 
lot  of  other  money. 

Dr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  From  breast  cancer  research  to  everything  else 
that  is  coming  out  of  DOD  now.  As  much  as  we  support  Breast  can- 
cer research,  there  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we  should  have 
gone  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  that  $200  million  several 
years  ago.  I  just  use  that  as  an  example. 

A  lot  of  the  U.N.  expenditures — in  other  words,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  been  used  as  a  bank,  to  fund  a  lot  of  things  in  gov- 
ernment which,  while  they  are  meritorious,  from  the  standpoint  of 
pure  budgeting  has  contributed  to  the  problem  of  readiness  that  we 
are  addressing  today.  Am  I  not  correct? 

Dr.  Hamre.  Sure.  There  are  items  in  the  budget  which  are  not 
high  priorities — not  items  in  the  budget,  but  items  in  our  appro- 
priation which  are  not  high  priority  for  the  Department. 
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Senator  Warner.  All  right.  Let  us  get  back  to  my  question.  With 
the  budget  coming  up,  how  do  you  address  some  of  the  expendi- 
tures with  those  operations  ongoing?  They  are  all  going  to  be  con- 
tinuing, after  February  6,  to  some  degree. 

Dr.  Hamre.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  This  presumes  funding;  this  presumes 
the  funding.  This  is  a  request  that  would  take  it  through  the  entire 
fiscal  year,  not  just  until  February  6.  So  this  assumes  that  we  will 
do  Bosnia,  through  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  at  this  rate  of  activ- 
ity. 

Senator  Warner.  The  coming  fiscal  year? 

Dr.  Hamre.  No,  just  through  fiscal  year  1995. 

Senator  Warner.  I  understand  shortfalls.  But  my  point  is,  those 
expenditures — to  some  degree — are  going  to  continue  in  the 
next 

Dr.  Hamre.  Into  next  fiscal  year,  fiscal  year  1996. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  correct.  Are  there  funds  in  that  budget? 

Dr.  Hamre.  No,  sir.  We  do  not  have  funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1996 
budget  that  we  will  be  submitting,  that  carry  any  of  this  activity 
into  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget. 

Senator  Warner.  So  we  will  have  to  be  back  here  one  year  from 
today? 

Dr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir.  Unfortunately,  this  is  where  we  are  on  con- 
tingencies. We  do  not  know  if  we  are  going  to  be  undertaking  them. 
In  some  cases,  we  do  not  think  they  are  necessarily  Defense  mis- 
sions; maybe  another  branch  of  the  government  ought  to  pay  for  it, 
pick  it  up.  In  some  cases,  we  think  the  activity  may  end.  In  some 
cases,  we  do  not  know. 

Senator  Warner.  Well  then,  we  will  have  to  address  this  issue 
of  whether  or  not  Congress,  working  with  the  President,  yourself, 
and  others,  creates  some  cash  account  to  carry  on  these  ops;  wheth- 
er or  not  we  agree,  or  not,  that  they  should  be  carried  out. 

Dr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir.  Whether  you  are  going  to  set  funds  aside 
is  a  question  that  you  can  raise  and  discuss  when  you  are  going 
through  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget.  We  have  not  requested  those 
funds. 

The  funding  authority  I  have  asked  for  is  not  funds;  it  is  simply 
a  financing  mechanism,  to  bridge  a  gap.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Warner.  I  understand.  But  what  we  are  discussing 
today  could  be  a  recurring  problem,  given  that  the  budget  which 
the  President  will  bring  to  the  Congress  does  not  have  dollars  in 
it  for  that. 

Dr.  Hamre.  In  1996. 

Senator  Warner.  I  just  want  to  point  that  out. 

Dr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  exactly  right.  We  have  not  put  in  any 
of  those. 

Senator  Warner.  Secretary  Dorn,  let  us  take  the  commanders' 
testimony — and  I  think  it  was  corroborated  to  a  degree  by  the  other 
three  officers — that  in  his  judgment  we  are  on,  I  think  I  have  got 
it  right,  on  the  edge  of  seeing  an  exodus  of  experienced  people,  par- 
ticularly in  the  enlisted  ranks  as  their  enlistments  are  coming  up, 
because  of  this  readiness  issue. 

How  do  you  propose  to  address  that? 

Dr.  Dorn.  We  watch  that  very  carefully,  Senator.  As  you  know, 
the  Navy  just  this  past  month  failed  to  meet  some  of  its  reenlist- 
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ment  goals.  So  far,  the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
are  doing  all  right,  with  respect  to  reenlistment. 

One  of  the  ways  we  hope  to  address  it  is  through  the  broad  strat- 
egy that  Secretary  Perry  and  the  President  have  laid  out  to  im- 
prove quality  of  life.  We  have  got  to  demonstrate  to  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  force  that  we  are  going  to  put  them  first;  that 
we  are  going  to  treat  them  fairly. 

The  Secretary,  in  November,  laid  out  additional  funds  being  tar- 
geted into  quality  of  life — largely,  housing — on  the  order  of  $450 
million  a  year.  As  you  know,  much  of  the  additional  $25  billion 
that  the  President  announced  in  December  also  would  be  aimed 
broadly  at  quality  of  life.  That  is,  at  pay,  at  housing. 

Senator  Warner.  So  you  have  this  right  up  on  the  top  of  your 
desk,  and  you  are  ready  to  address  it? 

Dr.  DORN.  We  monitor  recruiting  regularly. 

Senator  Warner.  Understood.  Now,  my  last  question  is  to  Dr. 
Hamre. 

Now,  Congress  authorized  and  appropriated  the  funds  for  the 
O&M  accounts,  primarily  in  the  Appropriations  Committee;  but 
nevertheless,  it  reflects  the  overall  judgment  and  approval  of  the 
Congress,  that  a  certain  amount  of  funds  were  to  be  expended  for 
this  purpose. 

Dr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  directs  you  to  take 
those  funds  out  of  those  accounts  and  apply  them  to  other  areas — 
is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Hamre.  Well,  sir 

Senator  Warner.  I  am  saying,  in  effect,  you  are  overruling  the 
judgment  of  the  Congress. 

Dr.  Hamre.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  By  what  authority,  then,  do  you  go  into  the 
O&M  account,  to  try  and  service  these  other  contingencies? 

Dr.  Hamre.  Sir,  the  O&M  account  is  just  that:  Operation  & 
Maintenance. 

Senator  Warner.  Right. 

Dr.  Hamre.  It  is  designed  to  support  and  train  all  the  units,  the 
operating  units,  and  funds  for  OPTEMPO.  If  a  mission  comes  down 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Secretary,  from  the 
military  channel  to  me  on  the  civilian  side,  there  is  no  difference 
between  peacekeeping  and  war-making,  from  our  standpoint.  It  is 
a  command  authority. 

Senator  Warner.  You  mean,  from  a  dollar  standpoint? 

Dr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  command,  from  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  And  all  funds  from  the  Operations  and  Maintenance  budget 
that  are  available,  that  are  not  subject  to  legal  subdivisions — and 
as  I  showed  you,  about  60  percent,  70  percent  are  subject  to  legal 
subdivisions — but  those  which  are  not  subject  to  legal  subdivisions 
are  intended  to  undertake  those  kinds  of  activities;  whether  it  is 
called  a  peacekeeping  mission,  or  called  a  war-making  mission. 

Senator  Warner.  So  you  say  there  is  legal  authority  there? 

Dr.  Hamre.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  And  you  want  it  that  way.  You  want 
any  President  to  be  able  to  have  the  flexibility  to  use  those  O&M 
funds  for  a  mission. 

Senator  Warner.  I  thank  all  witnesses. 
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[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 

Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  John  McCain 

Senator  McCain.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  original  Clinton  defense  budget  froze  mili- 
tary pay  and  that  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  administration  only  increased 
military  pay  in  the  budget  request  after  Congress  refused  to  accept  such  cuts? 

Secretary  Dorn.  When  the  administration  initially  adopted  pay  raises  at  the  "ECI 
minus  1.5  percent"  level,  the  decision  was  intended  to  limit  economic/security  risks. 
At  the  same  time,  we  recognized  the  potential  risks  associated  with  reduced  reten- 
tion that  eventually  might  come  about  as  a  consequence  of  that  cap.  As  part  of  its 
Summer  1994  Program  Review,  the  Department  looked  closely  at  this,  and  Sec- 
retary Perry  subsequently  recommended  to  the  President  that  pay  raises  should  be 
at  the  "ECI  minus  0.5  percent"  level.  I  believe  that  the  recommendation  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  President  because  it  had  been  well  justified  by  the  Department. 

Senator  McCain.  You  talk  about  improvements  in  readiness  in  your  testimony  but 
you  do  not  give  one  specific  example.  Can  you  provide  a  comprehensive  list  for  the 
record? 

Secretary  DORN.  Looking  at  the  Department's  approach  to  maintaining  readiness 
in  three  time  dimensions — near,  mid,  and  long  terms — highlights  some  of  our  key 
readiness  programs. 

•  Near-Term  Readiness.  Until  now,  the  Department  has  never  been  successful  in 
maintaining  readiness  during  a  drawdown.  Indeed,  there  is  no  historical  model  of 
a  successful  drawdown  for  the  Department  to  follow.  The  best  measure  of  success 
in  maintaining  readiness  in  the  near  term  is  whether  U.S.  Armed  Forces  can  carry 
out  their  missions  when  called  upon,  in  spite  of  reduced  force  structures  and  lower 
budgets.  Over  the  past  2  years,  they  have  done  so,  time  and  again,  and  in  every 
case  successfully.  Our  responses  in  Somalia,  Kuwait,  Haiti,  and  Korea  have  dem- 
onstrated to  the  world  that  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  do 
their  jobs. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  operations  are  a  measure  of  our  success,  they  are 
potentially  the  greatest  detractor  to  our  readiness,  because  paying  for  contingency 
operations  forces  us  to  divert  training  and  other  readiness  resources  from  their  in- 
tended purposes.  To  prevent  such  readiness  degradations,  we  are  working  with  the 
Congress  to  gain  timely  approval  of  supplemental  appropriations  to  reimburse  the 
Department  for  funds  diverted  from  readiness  accounts  to  pay  for  contingency  oper- 
ations, and  we  are  requesting  a  new  Readiness  Preservation  Authority  to  prevent 
contingency  operations  occurring  later  in  the  fiscal  year  from  degrading  readiness. 

•  Mid-Term  Readiness.  The  primary  focus  of  the  Department's  mid-term  readi- 
ness programs  is  on  its  people.  The  challenge  has  been  to  adjust  our  force  size  to 
lower  levels  while,  at  the  same  time,  retaining  people  who  have  the  kinds  of  skills 
we  need,  attracting  quality  recruits,  ad  making  sure  our  men  and  women  in  uniform 
have  a  sufficient  quality  of  life.  Again,  we  have  been  successful  in  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge. By  fiscal  year  1996,  we  will  have  met  our  lower  end  strength  targets,  several 
years  ahead  of  schedule.  Yet,  fiscal  year  1994  was  the  third-best  recruiting  year  the 
Department  has  ever  had  in  terms  of  quantity  and  quality  of  recruits.  Although 
there  are  shortfalls  in  some  types  of  skills,  mostly  as  a  result  of  the  turbulence  of 
the  drawdown,  we  have  identified  and  are  taking  actions  to  fix  them.  Furthermore, 
the  President  and  the  Department  have  added  money  to  pay,  housing,  and  other 
people-oriented  programs  that  will  enhance  the  quality  of  the  lives  of  our  service 
members  and  their  families. 

•  Long-Term  Readiness.  The  focus  of  our  long-term  readiness  programs  is  on 
modernization  and  recapitalization.  The  modernization  of  weapons  and  other  sys- 
tems is  important  to  readiness,  not  this  year  or  next,  but  5  to  10  years  from  now. 
Looking  at  the  DOD  Budget,  therefore,  one  will  see  that  procurement  accounts  begin 
to  rise  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  continue  to  rise  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
FYDP.  In  order  to  support  its  modernization  and  recapitalization  efforts,  the  De- 
partment plans  to  provide  resources  from  acquisition  reform,  reduced  infrastructure, 
and  outyear  real  budget  growth.  Budget  authority  for  procurement  in  fiscal  year 
2001  is  projected  to  be  47  percent  higher  than  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

•  Overseeing  Readiness.  Maintaining  readiness,  whether  in  the  near,  mid,  or  long 
term,  requires  the  organizational  structures  to  oversee  and  administer  readiness-re- 
lated programs  and  policies.  That  is  why  this  administration  established  the  posi- 
tions of  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Personnel  and  Readiness  and  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Readiness.  These  offices  provide  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  a  vehicle  for  focusing  on  readiness,  for  bringing  together  the  very  many  dispar- 
ate elements  and  perspectives  that  are  part  of  the  readiness  equation,  and  for  moti- 
vating the  services,  Joint  Staff,  CINCs  and  others  to  make  readiness  a  primary  con- 
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sideration  in  their  planning  and  resource  allocation  activities.  Importantly,  they 
have  served  as  the  clearinghouse,  change  agent,  motivator,  innovator,  and,  some- 
times, sergeant-at-arms  that  has  provided  impetus  and  direction  to  the  quest  for 
readiness.  They  also  established,  run,  and  support  the  Deputy  Secretary's  Senior 
Readiness  Oversight  Council  and  the  Readiness  Working  Group. 

The  primary  ad  hoc  organization  for  dealing  with  readiness  is  the  Defense  Science 
Board  Task  Force  on  Readiness,  also  known  as  the  Meyer  Panel.  While  the  focus 
of  the  RTF  remains  on  management  and  oversight  processes,  its  purpose  is  to  help 
ensure  that  our  forces  do  not  become  "hollow,  and,  where  readiness  deficiencies 
may  begin  to  emerge,  to  suggest  corrective  actions.  In  this  context,  the  RTF  serves 
as  a  useful  corporate  resource  for  guidance  on  the  evolution  of  readiness  policy  in 
DOD.  The  Task  Force  will  also  continue  to  track  the  Department's  progress  on  the 
approximately  80  recommendations  submitted  in  its  June  1994  Readiness  Report. 

The  RTF  met  with  service;  Joint  Staff,  OSD  and  Defense  Agency  representatives 
for  over  a  year  before  publishing  its  Report.  As  a  result  of  the  iterative  nature  of 
their  meetings  and  the  strong  support  of  the  Secretary  and  Deputy  Secretary,  many 
of  the  RTF  recommendations  have  already  been  implemented.  Many  were  incor- 
porated into  Defense  Guidance  and  the  Department  s  planning  and  programming 
system.  Numerous  recommendations  are  in  the  process  of  being  implemented,  and 
the  remainder  are  being  reviewed  by  the  Readiness  Working  Group  and  Senior 
Readiness  Oversight  Council  for  future  implementation. 

The  RTF  will  continue  to  meet  quarterly  or  as  requested  by  the  Secretary  to  re- 
view readiness-related  issues  as  well  as  activities  related  to  recommendations  made 
in  its  June  1994  Readiness  Report.  The  RTF  will  provide  a  semi-annual  letter  report 
to  the  Secretary. 

Finally,  the  Under  Secretary  for  Personnel  and  Readiness  and  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Readiness  guide  and  oversee  the  policies,  programs,  and  budgets  that 
relate  to  readiness,  and  advise  the  Secretary  on  alternatives  he  may  want  to  con- 
sider. Without  such  offices,  the  DOD's  readiness  efforts  would  once  again  revert  to 
a  collection  of  uncoordinated  independent  activities  spread  across  the  Department. 

Senator  McCain.  Dr.  Hamre,  can  you  assure  the  committee  that  readiness  will 
be  fully  funded  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request,  and  in  subsequent  years? 

If  not,  would  you  summarize  any  shortfalls,  and  provide  in  with  a  comprehensive 
list,  by  service,  of  each  shortfall  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  each  following  year  of  the 
FYDP? 

Dr.  HAMRE.  Yes,  I  can  assure  you  that  readiness  is  fully  funded  in  the  fiscal  years 
1996-97  budget  and  in  our  plans  for  subsequent  years. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Can  you  comment  on  the  impact  long-term  peacekeeping 
operations  have  on  morale  and  unit  cohesion?  Do  peacekeeping  operations  create  a 
different  type  of  stress  on  service  personnel  as  opposed  to  more  traditional  combat 
deployments? 

Secretary  DoRN.  Long-term  deployments  for  both  single  and  married  personnel 
have  consequences  on  morale.  Being  fully  prepared  for  anticipated  long-term  deploy- 
ments is  key  to  minimizing  the  negative  fallout  from  them.  The  Department's  313 
Family  Centers  assist  members  and  families  with  long-term  deployments.  Pre-,  dur- 
ing-, ad  post-deployment  briefings  go  a  long  way  in  preparing  members  and  families 
for  the  normal  stresses  associated  with  separation.  The  Centers'  work,  augmented 
by  unit-based  Family  Support  Groups  and  appointed  Command  representatives  to 
the  families,  like  the  Navy  Ombudsmen  and  the  Marine  Corps  Key  Volunteers,  pro- 
vide a  safety  net  for  families  of  married  and  single  members.  Research  demonstrates 
that  members  who  have  the  assurance  that  their  families  will  have  the  necessary 
assistance  during  deployments  are  far  more  attentive  to  the  mission  at  hand.  The 
Department's  family  support  system  during  deployments  is  comprehensive  and  ef- 
fective in  ameliorating  problems  and  crises  that  arise  during  deployment. 

Since  recent  humanitarian  operations  often  rely  on  members  with  certain  occupa- 
tional specialties,  often  individual  members  are  called  upon  from  units  to  deploy. 
This  poses  a  challenge  because  evidence  exists  from  the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict  that 
the  affected  families  in  these  situations  have  a  more  difficult  time  with  family  sepa- 
ration than  those  whose  members  deployed  with  their  units.  As  a  result,  family  sup- 
port staff  and  chaplains  are  making  a  concerted  effort  to  connect  with  these  families 
so  that  they  can  provide  any  necessary  support  to  them  during  deployments. 

We  can  intuitively  expect  that  exposure  of  service  members  to  deplorable  situa- 
tions never  before  experienced  (i.e.,  mass  graves,  starvation  of  children)  will  have 
repercussions  on  the  service  member  ad,  subsequently,  on  the  family  alter  reunion. 
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In  order  to  address  this,  recent  humanitarian  operations  have  included  mental 
health  and  chaplain  staff  who  assist  with  the  work-related  stress  associated  with 
humanitarian  relief. 

Where  needed,  Critical  Incident  Stress  Debriefings  (CISD)  are  provided  to  service 
members.  CISD  aims  to  ameliorate  the  negative  effects  of  experiencing  or  witness- 
ing serious  trauma.  CISD  is  provided  to  the  members  either  during  the  deployment 
or  upon  return.  At  the  same  time,  Family  Center  staff  and  chaplains  brief  the  af- 
fected families  on  what  the  military  members  saw,  control  rumors  on  what  they  ex- 
perienced, provide  suggestions  for  making  reunion  go  smoothly,  and  give  warning 
signs  for  post-traumatic  stress  disorder.  Briefings  at  commanders  on  the  nature  of 
what  the  deployed  members  might  have  experienced  also  contribute  to  understand- 
ingof  colleagues  who  did  not  deploy. 

The  military  services  are  applying  tools  and  knowledge  gained  over  the  years  to 
deal  with  the  stress  emanating  from  humanitarian  operations.  This  approach  to 
stress  has  been  a  standard  practice  in  recent  operations  like  Rwanda  and  Haiti. 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Under  Secretary  Dorn,  would  you  please  comment  on  the 
contribution  that  National  Guard  and  Reserve  components  are  making  to  peace- 
keeping operations  around  the  world  today?  Is  it  more  difficult  for  these  reserve 
forces  to  participate  in  extended  peacekeeping  deployments? 

Secretary  DORN.  Seven  of  the  Reserve  components  continue  to  be  heavily  involved 
in  peacekeeping  operations  throughout  the  globe.  Although  we  used  the  Presidential 
Selected  Reserve  Call-up  (PSRC)  to  activate  reservists  without  their  consent  for 
Haiti,  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  components  typically  perform 
these  missions  voluntarily.  Recently,  for  instance,  the  Army  deployed  a  Multi- 
national Force  and  Observer  (MFO)  mission  to  the  Sinai,  where  they  will  remain 
for  six  months.  That  MFO  unit  was  a  combination  of  80  percent  Reserve  component 
and  20  percent  Active  component. 

The  Reserve  components  also  share  the  responsibility  for  Provide  Comfort,  Deny 
Flight,  and  Southern  Watch  in  Iraq  and  Turkey;  Support  Hope  in  Rwanda;  Provide 
Promise  ad  Deny  Flight  in  Bosnia;  and  a  variety  of  lesser  missions,  including  drug 
and  immigrant  interdiction  and  RETROEUR. 

It  has  never  been  difficult  to  get  volunteers  for  these  missions.  However,  as  the 
Reserve  components  continue  to  assume  a  greater  proportion  of  these  missions,  we 
expect  to  reach  a  point  where  family  and  employer  pressures  may  preclude  any  fur- 
ther expansion.  We  are  beginning  to  see  evidence  of  this.  As  a  result,  we  are  inter- 
ested in  programs  to  mitigate  these  pressures:  programs  like  self-insurance  for  re- 
servists to  offset  loss  of  income  because  of  military  deployments  and  tax  breaks  for 
employers  of  Reservists  who  perform  these  peacekeeping  missions. 

Finally,  the  Reserve  components  are  actively  seeking  ways  to  get  a  double  benefit 
from  training  dollars.  They  will  assume  more  and  more  of  the  peacetime  military 
duties,  normally  performed  by  the  Active  components,  in  order  to  relieve  some  of 
the  stress  on  their  operational  personnel  tempos,  and  at  the  same  time,  accomplish 
their  mobilization  training  requirements.  However,  there  are  limits  to  how  much  of 
our  training  activities  we  can  apply  for  these  purposes.  Some  of  these  missions  are 
clearly  additional  and,  therefore,  additional  funding  would  be  necessary. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Under  Secretary  Dorn,  to  what  extent  are  our  current 
readiness  problems  budget  driven?  In  that  light,  how  important  is  the  expected 
DOD  supplemental  appropriation  request? 

Secretary  DoRN.  The  readiness  problems  that  the  Department  experienced  last 
fall  were  not  budget  driven.  They  were,  however,  a  direct  result  of  our  having  to 
reallocate  O&M  funds  from  their  intended  purposes  to  pay  for  unplanned  contin- 
gency deployments,  for  which  the  Department  is  not  allowed  to  reserve  funds  in  its 
budget.  While  we  carefully  budget  to  recruit,  train,  equip,  and  sustain  our  forces, 
there  are  no  resources  in  the  budget  for  using  the  forces  on  operational  deploy- 
ments. When  our  forces  deploy  to  contingency  operations,  therefore,  we  must  divert 
O&M  dollars,  originally  planned  for  activities  like  training  and  maintenance,  in 
order  to  pay  for  the  deployments.  We  then  must  ask  Congress  to  provide  supple- 
mental appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Department  for  the  diverted  funds.  Thus, 
the  recent  request  for  $2.6  billion  in  supplemental,  funding  to  cover  fiscal  year  1995 
contingency  operations  is  critical  for  maintaining  the  current  readiness  of  our  forces. 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Under  Secretary  Dorn,  do  you  share  my  concern  regarding 
the  lack  of  procurement  for  the  Army?  What  impact  will  this  lack  of  procurement 
have  on  long-term  readiness? 

Secretary  DORN.  We  share  your  concern  about  Army  procurement,  especially  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  decade.  As  we  adjusted  to  smaller  force  structures  and  lower 
budgets  during  the  drawdown,  we  took  great  pains  to  ensure  that  our  forces  re- 
mained ready  to  respond  to  any  challenge  they  might  face.  Indeed,  they  were  chal- 
lenged, and  their  responses  have  been  exceptional.  Whether  in  Somalia,  Kuwait,  or 
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Haiti,  we  have  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  do  their  jobs. 

In  the  process  of  maintaining  near-term  readiness,  however,  we  had  to  make  some 
difficult  choices.  One  of  those  choices  was  to  place  less  emphasis  on  procurement 
during  a  period  when  threats  to  our  security  were  not  as  great  and  when  we  could 
take  advantage  of  equipment  that  became  available  as  our  force  structure  became 
smaller.  We  recognized  that  doing  this  for  a  prolonged  period  would  hurt  long-term 
readiness. 

The  modernization  of  weapons  and  other  systems  is  important  to  readiness,  not 
this  year  or  next,  but  five  to  ten  years  from  now.  Looking  at  the  DOD  Budget,  there- 
fore, you  will  see  that  procurement  accounts  begin  to  rise  in  fiscal  year  1997  and 
continue  to  rise  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  FYDP.  In  order  to  support  its  mod- 
ernization and  recapitalization  efforts,  the  Department  plans  to  provide  resources 
from  acquisition  reform,  reduced  infrastructure,  and  outyear  real  budget  growth. 
The  bottom  line  is  that  budget  authority  for  procurement  in  fiscal  year  2001  is  pro- 
jected to  be  47  percent  higher  than  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:40  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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